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AUCTIONS 



Christie’s London 

Wednesday, 23 February at 2.30 p.m. 

Valuable Autograph Letters, 

Historical Documents and Music Manuscripts 

including: 

The Last Two Letters known to have been written by Kari Marx. 

Mozart's Autograph Manuscript of the closing bars of the String Quintet 

inGMinor,K.5L6. . 

A major letter of stateconcerning Perkin Warbeck signed by Henry VII, [ 1497| 

An important political and military archive of the d'Avaray family including documents 
signed by Louis XIV XV, XVI and XVfll . 

A large series of letters from Somerset Maugham to Sir Gerald and Lady Kelly. 
Over-200 letters from Mrs. Patrick Campbell toG. B. Shaw 
Private correspondence of Katherine Mansfield. 

Letters, documents, literary manuscripts, drawings by Nancy Astor, Thomas 
Bewick, Johannes Brahms, ‘Beau’ Brummell, Edmund Burke, Robert Bums, Carmen 
Sylva, Princess Caroline, Lewis Carroll, Catherine de Medici, Charles IX. John Constable, 


Mendelssohn, Paderewski, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Clara Schumann, Stravinsky, 
Tchaikovsky, W. M. Thackeray, Voltaire, Oscar Wilde, William Wordsworth, H. G. Wells, 
Horace Walpole and many others. 

For further Information, please contact Kate Hedworth In the Mamtscrlpt Department. 

Christie’s 

Fine Art Auctioneers since 1766 

8 King Street, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6QT. 

Tel: (01) 839 9060. Telex: 916429. 


ARCHIVISTS 


PERSONAL 


ASSISTANT 
WRITTEN ARCHIVES 

This responsible, interesting post requires 
dear thinking and accuracy to list and index 
papers and answer queries on the BBC 
1922 — mid 1960s Tor BBC and academic 
researchers. Wide general knowledge and 
interest in broadcasting, modem history, 

: sport and the Arts is essential, ' 

Salary £4239 - £§730 (according to 
qualifications arid experience). Based 
Caversham, Reading. Relocation expenses 
considered. 

Contact us immediately for application 
form (quote ref. 2U1/TLS and enclose 
' ' s.a.e.) BBC Appoint meals, London. 

W1A lAA. Tel: 01-580 4468 Ext. 4619. 

We in is Equal Opportunities employer 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

flOO to 00,000 ' 

Written toncua on request 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 



EXHIBITIONS 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


NEW BOOKS 


COURSES 


pantana first book, p 
each subannuant. 


AH advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
javaiiable on request. 



BOOKS & 
PRINTS 


ANY Amarlcan booka. newar 
out-of-print. Fm« 
vies, Orny Books. 8 MB 

,T »: o rs!?y.v vr 

BOOKS. Antiquarian, rare and 
scholarly. Fraa Hat forwarded 


BOOKBINDING O/P. "Od flnd 
hand. Worm aooki, 36 Can- 

T». oVlh s VSS J °" «SH 


BOOKS £100 - £10.000: Lib- 
rarian and largo collections of 
boaka, particularly on unuaunl 
aubiacta. purchaaed country- 
wide. Jktlchaol Cole of Yaif 
41 FoMBete, York. (0B04- 
317881. Ml 4 



ARAB WORLD BOOKS — Rare 
ond aut-or-prlnl. Catalonuaa 
available, David Lomon Ltd. 
13 Surfolk noad. London. 
8W13 BNB. Tel: 01-748 0304^ 

ART AND ARCMITBCTURB 
BOOKS - Catalonue. Ounton. 
87 London Road, Worcester. 
Tel. 0903 394903. L 114 

BOOKS from America at pub- 
lished price. Wi «hiP, world- 
wide. Bend orders - UB nook 
Ovareaee. P.O. Box 3066, 
a root Ncc k .N . V lfoas UHA^ 


ALCIBIADBB RARE JJpOKB, 
Ceteloflue Tlten: Arts end 

Artists, crofts and Craftsmen. 
Antiques and caramlca, 397 

tes .sau. 

kfiS'aWl 1 ?” l iM 


;Vfi 


gmy,r| 





BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


LIBRARIANS 


Librarians 

. . . your practical experience Is urgently needed. 

As the world recession bites harder, now more than ever 
developing countries sesk to acqulrs your skills to buildups 

We have received several requests from developing 
countries - Including Egypt, Indonesia, South Sudsn and 
Thailand - for librarians to start work in September of this 
year. The posts include: 

• Establishing a library from scratch at a co-operative 
collage. 

• Advising on organisation of a university library, Indufo 
In-service training. 

• Running public library and training staff. 

• Day to day dutieB, including staff training, at various 
university libraries. 

The posts require ALA, some LLA, or postgraduate 
qualification in librarianship with varying length of expedenes. 
This work, as part of the struggle against illiteracy, poverty 
disease and malnutrition, will make considerable phyaledati 
psychological demands. Are you equipped to meet themftt 
a question VSO volunteers have to ask before they comril 
themselves to two years overseas on a local wage. 

You must be aged between 20 and 65 and have no 
dependants. For application form and further Information, 
send coupon below to Enquiries Unit, Voluntary Service 
Overseas, 9 Belgrave Square, London SW1 X 8PW. ISAE 
appreciated.) 


Address . 


|(>T* 

y. 


c ovt^ 


Quels. /experience. 


ROYAL COUNTY OF 


Beading -College of Tech- 
nology, King's Road, Reading 
RG1 4HJ. (Telephone: Read- 
ing BBS 501). 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited (ram qual- 
ified Librarians tor the above post 
whloh wM become vacant from 
14th March, 1863. 

The successful applicant will be 
required to assist In all aapeola ol 
running the Library and to deputise 
lor the College Librarian. Experi- 
ence In an academlo establish- 
ment an advantage. 

Salary on Librarians' Grade - 
£4440 to £8683 per annum (min- 
imum tar a Chartered Librarian 
£5873). 

Application form and further 
particulars obtainable from the 
Registrar. Forma should be re- 
turned by 4th Maroh, 1863. 
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ADVERTISE ALL YOUR, 
LIBRARIAN VACANT 5 
IN THE TLS 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

PLEASE CONTACT 
CHERYL DENNETT | 

ON 01-253 3000 J 
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THE TIMES LITERAR Y SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • IN FEBRUARY I ¥10 • No 4.IAK • Slip 


Antonio Machado and his poetry 

The new biology 

Durability as a test of art 



Alexander Alexandrovich Deineka's Indian ink and wash drawing described by Sotheby's as " Workmen Loading Coal", to be 
offered In their sale on February 23 [see the epptfon on page 161 for details). 


Tolstoy’s reception and reputation 
Centrism and stability in modern Britain 


Fiction: Milan Kundera, 


‘Or Wo Die?’ 




;ford Fellows Egyptian Revivals 
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a selection of recent and forthcoming books 

Astrology In the Renaissance 

t he Zodiac of Lila 

EUGENIO GARIN 

Translated by Carolyn Jackson and June Allen. Translation revised 

in conjunction with the author by Clare Robertson 
One of Italy's most distinguished Renaissance scholars traces the role 
and nature of astrology in the period when science established itself as 
a separate discipline and when astrology was demoted by Church and 
humanists to a little more than a superstition, 

92598 C 10.95 t3 January 

On Deconstruction 

Theory and Criticism after Structuralism 

JONATHAN CULLER 

Professor of English and Comparative Literature, Cornell University 
A saquei to the author's award-winning Structuralist Poetics, this 
brilliant new study will be an ^dispensable guide for anyone interested 
in understanding modern critical thought. 

9502 3 £ 16.95 Paperback 9523 6 £5.95 24 February 

The Entropy Exhibition 

Michael Moorcock and the British 'New Wave' In Science Fiction 

COLIN GREENLAND 

This is the first critical assessment of the literary movement. John 
Sutherland comments 'I cannot believe thet there Is any bettor criticism 
of SF in print at the moment .' 8310 7 £1 1.95 3 March 

Outside the Dream 

Lacan and French Styles of Psychoanalysis 

MARf IN STANTON 

University of Kent 

In an Intriguing and original' guide Martin Stanton describes the 
development of psychoanalytic technique and shows how It has trans- 
formed contemporary French literary and philosophical thought and 
Wlt/ng. 82733 £4.95 27 January 

George Herbert: 

The Critical Heritage 

Edited by C APATRIDES 

Professor of English Literature. University of Michigan 
This collection traces the fluctuations of the poet's reputation from the ’ 
rfrst decade of the seventeenth century to the 1930s. 

• 9240 7 £25 3 March 

Nietzsche 

RICHARD SCHACHT 

University of Illinois at UrbantnChampaign 
Fbw philosophers have been as widely misunderstood as Nietzsche. Mr 
Schacht s comprehensive interpretation of Nietzsche's thought • 
demonstrates his contemporary relevance and Importance, • 

. Arguments of the Philosophers 9191 S £18.60 3 February 

Perception, Learning 
and the Self ; 

Essays in the philosophy of psychology 

D WHAMLYN • V 

■ Professor of Philosophy, Bfrkbeck College, London 
This new study supplements the author's Experience and the Growth of 
Understanding. 92844 £14.95 13 January 

V : Mill on Liberty: A Defence 

' JOHN GRAY, 

Fallow and Tutor fn Politics, Jesus College, Oxford " - '; 

• Dr Gray's challenging study presents Mill as a systematic thinker and 

. On Liberty as the expression of a coherent doctrine. 

International Library of Philosophy 9270 9 £8.95 17 February 

King Edward HI 

J .... MICHAEL PACKE 

" 'V.-t Edited fry l CB'Siainpn) 1 1 A 

^4 «or fifty years. Under h It genial splendour, (hi ' 

I**?” 168 ® Inherited murdered father became 

transformed Into an English nation. Since Victorian days no large-scale 
personal study has appeared and this new work If the. only complete ‘ 
account of one of the greatest Engllsh klngs. 982X2 £1295' 17 ' 

February . 

A Map of the New Country 

Women and Christianity , 

SARA MAITLAND . ■' 

‘Will provide hope and encouragement for the Increasing numbers of : 
women Who are struggling to maintain their Christian faith at the some 
tlmeesessflrting their lndependence.es women/ - GUHanMuddiman, 
CWIRES. 9326 8 £9.95 Paperback $3 10 l £4.96 17 January 

■ !$BN Prefix: 0? 100 

Routledge & Kegan Paul 

39 Store Street, [.oriddhWCI 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Priory House, Si John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX 
FEBRUARY 18 1983 


Aesthetics 148, 150 
American History 153 
Autobiography 154 
British History 151 
Commentary 156-58 
Fiction 149 
French Literature 155 
Literary History 167 


Medieval History 165 
Poetry 160 
Religion 166 
Roman History 164 
Russian Literature 161 
Science 152 
Social History 162-63 
Spanish Literature 147 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

T 

Banham, Peter Reyner Scenes in America Deserta [C. Vita-Finzi| 

Brath waite, Edward Kamau Sun Poem {Fleur Adcock] 

Brendon. Piers The Life and Death of the Press Barons [Roy Foster] 

Caliioun, Craig The Question of Class Struggle: Social Foundations of Popular Radicalism 
during the Industrial Revolution [Dorothy Thompson j 

Cheetham, Nicolas Keepers of the Keys: The Pope in History [Peter Hcbblethwaile] 
Clayton, Peter A. The Rediscovery of Ancient Egypt: Artists and Travellers in the 19th Century 

• [J. Mordount Crook) 

Countryman, Edward A People in Revolution: The American Revolution and Political Society 

. in New York 1760-1790 [J. R. Pole] 

Curl, James Stevens The Egyptian Revival: An introductory study of a recurring theme in 

the history of taste ‘ [J. Mordaunt Crook] 

Davies, Wendy Wales In the Early Middle Ages [Charles Thomas] 

EikHenbaum, Boris Tolstoi In the Sixties. Tolstoi in the Seventies [Simon Karlinsky] 
Eldredoe. Niles, and Tattersall, Ian The Myths of Human Evolution [J. R. Durant] 
Engel, A. J. From Clergyman to Don: The Rise of the Academic Profession in 
- ' Nineteenth -Century Oxford [Edward Norman] 

Garnett, William The Extraordinary Landscape: Aerial Photographs of America 

[C. Vita-Finzl] 

Gifford, Henry Tolstoy [Simon Karlinsky] 

Griqo, David The Dynamics of Agricultural Change: The Historical Experience 

[G. E. Mingny] 

Harrison. Brian Peaceable Kingdom: Stability and Change In Modern Britain [Peter Clarke] 
Harrison -Matthews, L. Mammals In the British Isles' [Pat Morris] 

Honors, Tony Ulplan [Alan Watson] 

Hughes, Jack, and Mercer, Beatrice Dearest Beatle , My Darling Jack: A Victorian couple's 

love letters. | Georgina Battiscombc] 

Jamib, Kathleen Black Spiders [Vicki Feaver] 

Jones, David Crime , Protest , Community and Police In NlnetecntlvCentury Britain 

[R. Merfyn Jones] 

Konner, Melvin The Tangled Wing: Biological Constraints on the Human Spirit 

[Massimo Piattelli-Palmarini] 

Kundera, Milan The Joke [Clive Sinclair] . 

Labarge, Maroaret Wade Medieval Travellers: The Rjch and Restless [Jonathan Sumption] 
.Machado, AWonio Selected Poems: translated by Alan S. Trueblood [Henry Gifford] 
McHugh, Roo^fc, and Harmon, Maurice A Short History of Anglo-Irish Literature: From its . 

; • .... ' to present day [Vivian Mercler] 

McPheE. John Basin and Range [C. Vita-Finzi] 

Mahon, Derek The Hunt by Night [Neil, Corcoran). 

Marnha^, Patrick The Private Eye Story [Craig Brown] 1 
Mehta, Ved Vedi [John Mortimer j 1 ■ 

Nabokov. Vladimir Lectures on Russian Literature [Simon Karlinsky] 

Platt, Colin The Castle In Medieval England and Wales [R. Allen Brown] 

PKOUirr, Marcel Corrapandmm: To.ru 9. m. Mailnie cher la Princess, d, Guerman!,,: 
earners du Temps relrouvi'. Poimes [J. M. Cocking] 

Rawlino, Tom Ghosts at my Back [Anne Stevenson] • 

Sawle, Anthony The Test of Time: An Essay in Philosophical Aesthetics - 

[Kendall L. Walton] 

Smith, Stan Inviolable Voice: History and Twentieth-Century Poetry [Steve Ellis] 

Topol. Edward, and Neznansky. Fridrikh f{ed Square ferilc de Mauny] * 

Verges, Pamela i \ Buber bn God and the Perfect Man x [Daniel W. Hardy] ' 

W^dman, ^ • Rrffgfph and 'Statecraft among ihekomans [J. H. W. G. Llebeschuelzp 
Wells, G. A. The Historical Evidence for Jesus ■ [J. Duncan M.- Derrett] 

WiLiJAMs, Some Day ni Fmd You: An autobiography [Alan Webster] 
yatt-Brown, Bertram Southern Hdnpr: Ethics and BehtMor in the Old South ; 

[William S. McFeety] 

_ Commentary 

ssa. | asirsst ( Kta, lc ^s;,r n< " 1 ' 

TitevMon Mrs WMlf*°!iomn Dle < ChaA^ui °rgSA?^?. Berlin ) (Stoddard Martini 



sin | asirsat 

T«tellon Mrs IChaSiU] ^Ps^cmpT' Ber '‘" ) |Slotldard Mar,ln l 

Tbe “ ,rt N ~ Hopt (Royal Exchange Theatre. 

, Manchester) (Simon Berry | * 

Remainders Eric Korn 
Author, Author 

Fifty years on .. . ‘ 

; : \ 7 

Amd^ roniSorR’ ^ C ° SmiC 5erpenl " ' The of Natural Language’ 
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Seeking the subterranean spring 


Antonio Machado 
C ycled Poems 

dialed by Alan S. Trueblood 
, I6pp . Harvard University Press. 
£17.50. , , 

u6 7jWQ65 1 

Machado, as Alan S. Trueblood says in 
the opening words of his 

comprehensive and well-considered 
introduction to this volume, is held by 


Henry Gifford 

Ihe wav^oiowof^ humankind"'^^^ Abhayc. "cold, damp . . . sprawling hoard, in 1916. Machado never aimed 

wanTs to be ca lied “h “f 1 - ' One buy's iW it to become a professional philosopher, 

dmolv auSd^ lt ^ .h^ ,KE tf? ■ Coleridge ,c rmed "The as Eliot did at one time, fie had been 
aooilness tint drew him i« Tnilw! Nightingale . “a conversation poem"; attracted by Unamuno's intensely 
( «r Vhini'inn but. us is so often trueof Mucliado, the personal wrestling with the issues of 


what he did not know at first hand -the 
true nature of Bolshevism - he had no 
illusions about the Castilian peasant, 
and the cruelty that could alternate 


wno nati lately been a poet, “master in opened after the loss of Cuba and the 
gai-sahcr, / apprentice to a Philippines. Unamuno he described 
nightingale", and now alone in an ill-lit once as "the discoverer of a new 
room, on a wintry day of monotonous rhythm for ideas", whose work was 


i^oduct on «u - . be Vherr wilh the goodness. Machado remained 
■*»' SP“* h J2r t |L seventeenth 1,11 his life u ,ibera1 ' hul uncommon 
L he has no cu responding one. whose optimism ventured often 
Horn the same via? Inl ° ,hc dark re g' ons ‘ ftn<l w ho was 

Jr, I ke. 1875. and thus (to name two fhe n f K^er^eMarH h ' ng Hkl ° t0 

Joels wilh whom particularly he can be ,he of Kie rKegaard. 
spared) ten yenrs after Yeats and The second determining event was 
die before Blok, what claims has lie to his move from an unburdened life in 
m international standing? Lorca in the the literary circles of Madrid to the 
n«t general ion is still the Spanish poet provinces where he became a 
who appeals most to foreign readers, schoolmaster. This was in 1907, and he 
aodnol only because his execution at went to a remote city in Old Castile, 
the start of the civil war places him with a proud history, and u landscape 
among the many martyrs exacted from thut he came to feel had nlways been 
poetry by ihe modern age. Lorca is so familiar to him. Muchado was. like 
obviously brilliant. at once Giner and many talented Spaniards - 
sophisticated and popular, a vivid, Velazquez, the poet Becquer (much 
mobile intelligence, passionate and admired by him) and among the 
haunted by death - in many ways he younger poets of his own time Lorca 


haunted by death - in many ways he younger poets of his own time Lorca 
accords with our suppositions of what a and Rafael A Iberti- an Andalusian: on 
poet from the land of the bullring and the face of it wholly alien from Castile. 
avue jondo ought to be. Whereas But there are. ns he explained when 
Machado in the last (wo decades of his writing of Giner, two kinds of 
lift - which ended just before the Andnlnsian. and the "great 
defeat of the Spanish republic - was Andalusians" are "the living antithesis 
overtly hostile to the new tendencies of of the tambourine Andalusian, 
port-war poetry, and in the opinion of reslless. bragging, extravagant and a 
many (though' it is disputable) had friend to ulk that glitters and makes a 
achieved his most telling work by ihe noise’’. Giner (and Machado here 
m of forty. Was ne really ns describes himself too) was "simple, 
significant for the world outside Spain austere to the point of suinlliness, a 
as one might suppose he deserves to friend to right proportions and exact 
be, from the attention now being measurements", (In this their innate 
lavished on him by students of Spanish classicism may have something in 
poetry? common with that of certain Sicilians. ) 

Professor Trueblood’s discriminating Machado, when he arrived in Soria, 
anthology, with its very readable an! 



be, from the attention now being 
lavished on him by students of Spanish 



rain, listening to the no less 
monotonous, inexorable clock. When 


invariably “disquieting and sugges- 
tive". In Unamuno he encountered 


finally the rain eases off in the evening, "living knowledge, wisdom' 


S Darh \ ■*» *r poci °" d , 

the Spanish text, and its lightly handled cor . ru P. ,er •. w J M «e example of 
erudition, will enable Siose in ihe a it' IS 

English-speaking community R» conic" S^h.^ ^r n^Rnimini 0 
ailwsl to some broad conclusion. The ul j r ?®L«. r 


he gathers up umbrella, hat, overcoat, 
to visit the back room of the pharmacy. 


"Wisdom" [sabirfiirfa], to which 
Mnchndo himself aspired, is not a 


of poems has been made 
carefully, (hough one may regret 
arlarn omissions. The “Lament for the 
Virtues and Lines on the Death of Don 
oiudo", the Andalusian oentlemnn 


been made 


He had learnt all he could about the 
notation of mood from Verlaine, and 
his own voice- it Firm nnd distinguished 
voice - was beginning to establish 


where he overhenrs* rother tli&n pomnnrt HnHv nf Hncirinp p cuRtcin -a ihiv^imi •»■*■* ■» •#*•■*■ *»« 

participates in. the tertulia. the well- cverMhouali L was strongiv attracted slow or 8 Bn , ic growth", iq assenting k 
beaten track of conversation among t0 pj ato $• j s r at h er the atttyto live .' this we sliould recognize that the 
"he regular.; 'ThhWVliK. mo, mrS 

prm'i/rce as oppressive as anything attempted to live with them, and its fhk 

Flaubert described, and Machado mann l r of expression tends to the 
' mieht seem their prisoner. Baeza did nphorism . Hence his admiration of ™ J 

indeed disgust him by its sloth and Nietzsche; It was. of course, only “the nl«v^Sh Sl l 

vacancy. But the poem sees beyond the POO£ j Nietzsche" he acceoted - “subtle re ' r , e , s h ,lse ! r V Mairena. He 
dusky room and the pharmacy, to a ^ profoundly psychtfloglcul, who S? uJd rc,nn, . l, Machudo by deputing to 
different order of time from the tick- ? ( n " r „ fowl lo^Sg nhl wophical the ever curious Mairena. at ease in his 
ing of the clock, and also from SCin,nBr * u specuiations and 

Bergson’snotJonofA7d//n*e,ortlmeas memselves of life" - the last ^ph rase, J'^urncnts which. If allowed t0 . 
ilis experienced by the living person. ((SEM feresn! " SEt iSSJC 


frequently to such forms, nnd ulthuuph 
he still writes the occasional fine lyric, 
much of his verse is a ruminal ion on 
truth and poetry, never final but .is the 
heart prompts and the spirit of irony 
then questions. A main impulse of his 
writing in these later years is to define 
an ars poetica. 

Several of the observations quoted 
above were not directly his own. 
During the years when he lived in 
Segovia (to which he wus transferred in 
1919) he invented two spokesmen for 
himself. Abel Martfn. poet and 
philosopher, from his native Seville 
(IK40-K9). and Martin's disciple Juan 
de Mairena, poet, philosopher and 
“rhetorician” , also from Seville (1865- 
1909). Mairena expounds the ideas ot 
his muster, and comments on his non- 
existent works (there are some actual 
poefns too), in front of a doss, in the 
informal Socratic manner of Giner de 
los Rfos. Mairena 's views may 
generally be taken ns Machado's, hut 
by attributing ihem to this imaginary 
person Maenad n at once distances 
them from himself and can be dogmatic 
without commitment to any nhsolute. 
The caiiserics of Muircna before his 
class, with the occasional calling of a 
pupil up to the blackboard, arc (mother 
lo rm of conversation between 
Machado nnd his “good friend", the 
moralist within him. They arc n 
supplement to the poetry, n testing 
ground for ideas on his art. on 
philosophical questions and on society, 
and they freed his verse to round off its 
own achievement. The lyrical poems 
continue, beside (he “Parables’. 
“Jottings" and “Proverbs" that hold his 
aphorisms. There are the lyrics 
addressed in a second love, in the 
Segoviu period, “Gulomar", and some 
meditations on “the nakedness of the 
self’. nsTrueblood puts it. “in the face 
of the irretrievable, the unknown, the 
void". - all. associated with, or 
attributed lo. Abel Martin. When 
Trueblood claims that Machado’s 
“work is integral” and that it “exhibit? 
slow organic growth", in assenting tp 
• this we sliould recognize that the 
poetry (whether 6r hot ft includes the 


25*0". the Andalusian gentleman 
»to was addicted to "the blood of The experience of Castile enabled I him 
bulk / and the fumn nf nlmr* M rnnlH lw escape from imprisonment within 

km W MacT.dc hi,’ ”S !!“ «'f- " s «* " pmhten' 

PKeftlllv ironic tmH n Hrv Flm” h,m ,n ,heSB y e,,rs ns ,l WHS for Blok: 
written a^few months before the loss of untl 11 also hrnu 8 hl hlm 10 reflect on the 
T i Of Spain Just ns Blok in his 

marvellously articulates the sense of PPf 11 ?. 5 °. n "A 

tmie gad raises out of despair the Motherland \Roduia\ tried to 
poignant hope of a miracle. Yet It has underatand the past and future of his 
to » mnted that, apart from a few P eo P le - 

Possible changes in emphasis, there is . For both poets the landscape is 
™ie more we could ask from the inseparable from its history: Blok lives 
section. Trueblood has been at work again through the fourteenth-century 
«i Inis edition for fifteen years. It is the batt le of Kulikovo against the Tatars. 


might seem their prisoner. Baeza did 
indeed disgust him by its sloth and 
vacancy. But the poem sees beyond the 
dusky room and the pharmacy, to a 
different order of time from the tick- 
ing of the clock, and also from 


He thinks now of the seasons in their 
cycle, those planetary rhythms In the 
open country which, ns he says 


ieas themselves of life" - the last phrase. 

italicized by him. is from Saint Teresa. 
f1 ® lr In his open letter to Machado of 1903. 
th e Unamuno had urged him . to look 
sa y s beneath the hard crust of Spain for "the 


Jttle more we could ask from the inseparable from its history: Blok lives 
section. Trueblood has been at work agoin through the fourteenth-century 
Inis edition for fifteen years. It is the batt le of Kulikovo against the Tatars. 
JJMjnitiation into the poetic legacy of Machado recalls the time when Soria 
Machado for the general render, and was still a bastion, on the estremadura. 

already famniar in some degree the frontier steadily being pushed 
Wn hk poems, and the no longer forward, pnd he reflects on the military 
ycted prose, will find that both tradition of Castile. . 
wWiwntary and translation repay turning Its hack so haughtily on fHle. 

“r study. . , this place of woe. this sent of war. 

three events In whst »l"nU unayln, »n<l eland P r deelh. 

01| gnt have seemed a life starved of 85 Trueblood felicitously renders the 
Unities which between them 'ipes. Blok’s love for Russia is 
««Jmed and completed his character plangent, troubled, fraught , with 
Sjf ln P° e ‘- The first was the good anx'ety; Mhohado. ^npt sharing lhe 
wtune of attending the one school In personal spnse of guilt that Weighed on. 
Spain that could he£ *n iSShmUI! Russian intellectuals, can be at once. 


JNhitriself- the InStituciJn Libre totiiriate with Ca&tile. and defadhed & one s °Vfl «pen«WQ# . , ■ " This irony he found especially in 
Ensefiahza, where he encountered a from it. He appreciates the austere , ■ Unamuno was an important Andajqsian folk culture, or "folklore" 


could remain Machado by deputing to 
the ever curious Mairena. at ease in his 
seminar, the speculations and 
arguments which, If allowed to flood 
Into the poetry too soon, would have 
meant repeating in oilier forms "One 
Day’s Poem". And a major poet docs 
not repeal himself: he returns 10 go 
forward. 

. Machado was fortunate in being able 
to use his apparent disadvantages s6 


open country winch, ns ne says heneath the hard crust ofSpaln for "Ihe ■ 

elsewhere, flow more slowly than one’s waler tha , runs there, water of the . torwnrd, 

own blood. Machado at one point subterranean, spring” , This is n . Machado was fortunate in being able 
addresses his- thoughts to Miguel ae favourite Image of Machadd’s, find In to use his apparent disadvantages s6 
Unamuno, whose new bodk - mos «o’ ne Day’s Poem" be defines -that, he coultf develop freely.-TTiosti 
probably the famous treatise Dei Unamuno’s thought In the same way: .twenty-five years, the most productive 
sentintiento trdglco de la vlda - lies on “Water from true springs / welling Of h& life, a s. a secOriaaryvtchool 
his table, along with a work of earuer c | cari / flowing. on: / poetry, spriirig teacher in thd province^, even though 
date by Bergson, the Essal sur les f r o m jhe heart.” Philosophers, after from Segovia he was able to visit 
donttees Immidiates de la conscience. a ||^ he contended, are ‘poets ; 'who 'Madrid every - weekend, could .only 
'Bergson (he appeals to Unamuno for believe in the reality of their poems” .' ■■ have been endufied by a man with deep 
agreement) with all hjs^ ingenuity Machado, found for himself that it- was inner resources. In Soria of course 
cannot ‘perform /like that Immanuel/ the most satisfactory procedure to pass there had been the happiness ’of his 


the immortal handspring on the 
tightrope". Bergson fails to consider 


fro between 
y, and always 


tightrope . Bergson tails to consider philosophy, and alwa 
what Kant faced boldly, the questions 0 f ,h 0se who claim to 


existence 


mans oF some -absolute 


en ; poetry ana 
ys with a distrust 
be in "possession 
truth.;, however 


from Segovia he was able to visit 
Madrid every - weekend, copld only 
have been endufied by a man with deep 
inner resources. In Soria of course 
there had been the happiness uf his ’ 
marriage, and ; in. Segovia he found _ 


= landscape, the tardyspring, the flower* 

^rished, Francisco ofn^de los RfcS among. the rocks, even the bitter cold 
'Prom Giner he. learnt above all the on Jhe heights when the snow comes 


JggTof dialogue, a distrust of sifting down and blows into your face. 
hSV an . ideaffsm and faith in And fie Is con^anily aware of what the 


which never deserted him Castitieih peasant undergoes. 
?. vtn in the beciiminfl a' trulv Georaic ooet. 


presence in Machado's life: 

That philosophy or yours 
which you call dilettantish, 
inconstant, walking tightropes, 
is mine as well. Don Miguel. 


as. he preferred to call it, and also in 
that of ..Castile. It -Is 'something 


Paris and there I learned something, 
though it was little.” (He had attended 
Bergson's .-lectures at the College de 
France.) “In six years of wondering 
among fifth-fate misfeatured towns 
[pobldchonesi I have learned infinitely 
more, rdon't.know how it is for others, * 


aha , , . "J ?«npiy to De good, to be / j’ 

Std b u - a . Ve ^ een among yop:. spirit.” ^ ona ^ or 8 00C *- 

. y, ,""W(W V h/i m/ft* rpnoataHlu Thit u/9Q "fir 


j- jt was he who helped free Machado, collector of folklore. Jn-The torrn of .hui eve^ne is (he child bf h i 
j from .sinking into himself like Juan ballads; nddles and traditidna. When ejMienc * - . . , - .: •, ... , 
IT Ramdn Jimenez, a poet whose path Machado searches; for vwsdpin In rough * f Whal:thfen did that experience.Offer 
n initially had beertnot unlike hisownj in his. poetry,, it will be.expreaed In the:. | thin always detached Blip solitary rtian? 
ft. , the footsteps of Dario and Verlaine, brief grtoniic or aphoristic formk .of a ;It : gave him£ih the first;place, Eriiprpl 
• but of Whom Machado was. to say,' as poetry; “rooted as r True blood | landscape: Old Cgsttle beanie forhim 
H Vearly.as 1904, bis driainlhg had.tum?d explains; “in folklore afid; regional twhfit t(ie Qimbrian mountains ware for 
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distributed between Don Quixote and 
Sancho, “When the land speaks 
through them, the race, the man. the 
language itself.” Machado’s whole 
effort was directed towards a 
"collaboration'' with others: "My 
feeling is not. in short, exclusively 
mine, but rather OURS." Again, the 
similarity lo Blok is revealing - Blok, 
who only when he had wrjlicn The . 




the irreversible time of ■ the 
psyche. ... 

Bdcquer is admired as the master of 
“weak rhymes, indefinite assonance 
and four verbs for every defining 
adjective 1 ', and this becomes a 
prescription of Machado’s own, 
repeated in the verses “From My 
Portfolio”. The adjective and noun are 
there described as "incidental to the 


Twelve could consider himself worth v me f , ? cs , n , . 85 mciaemai io me genera, siembra y labra 
1olKC.II«l ■ him. In d SZanZZ ti verb the 't™ *™ n "“ r '° f ™ a ? 1 ™ *k>- 


to be called a genius . and welcomed i he 
revolution because it meant “not me 
alone, hut us”. Machado too spoke of 
having » “Jacobin" strain - there was a 
strung radical tradition in his family. 
But it is not with firm ( anv more than it 


on the way to Tomorrow, / of 
Yesterday thnt is Still". fti the river of 
time (Manrique and Heraclitus 
confirm his habitual choice of the 
image) they resemble standing pools 


sought to share the experience of his 

S le and of their principal 

zsmen among earlier poets. 

His verse deals with the essence of 
things - of Castile, of his own life, of 
the life endured by others. He had at 
command an almost biblical severity: 

La lierra da el suyo; el sol Irabaja; 
el hombre es para el suelo: 
genera, siembra y labra 
y su fatisa mice fa lierra ol cielo. 


But it is not with him {any more than it 

was with Blok) primarily a matter of cliff ^ 

ni)litics.ra!hcrofadeeprcspectforthe rr /J* 1 ® fi ass,ca f 

Spanish people and for their language, lhe by a defining 

l.ik(> eVRrv ravi whn ocni rrc tn crw.b « u. It mi 


Like every poet who aspires to speak adjective.” He instances the “hollow 
for the whole community, he soon ships” of Homer, and ships will stay 
recognized the voices of those earlier hollow “so long as the principle of 
poets from whom he could catch more Archimedes is in force", whereas the 


poets from whom he could catch more 
distinctly the very tones of “the 
language itself”. First among these is 
Jorge Manrique, the greatest of Spain’s 
medieval poets, whose vision of the 
fleeting moment on its way to death, as 
rivers wow to lose themselves in the 
sea. lived always with Machado. He 
admired Lope de Vega rather than 
Caldcrdn. the former being "the poet 
of the green boughs”, the laiterof ‘‘the 
wood shavings”. In Cervantes, in Snint 
Teresn and In Saint John of the Cross 
lie found, as in the other two, the 
native energies of Castilian. But a 
more recent precursor, in praising 
whom (in the words of Mitirena) he 


baroque - much admired by 
Machado’s younger contemporaries 
towards the tercentenary of Gongora’s 
death in 1927 -- “disturbs the balance” 
of the classical, giving the adjective 
undue importance. 

Machado’s preoccupation with "the 
irreversible lime of the psyche" was 
enhanced by the encounter with 
Bergson's thought. "Every poet”, he 
wrote in 1923, “should make for 
himself a metaphysics which he need 
not disclose, but which has to be found 


unlive energies or unsunan. UUt 0 | mn iw, ,l„ .'"It, .. — 

more recent precursor, in praising ? rk '. Bcrgs ° n . a " d 

whom (in the words of Mairena) he S c 2 an ft present i n h ! s 
defines his own ideal, was Gustavo JSSSEI!!? 11 : , ? f i- as . *! 
Adolfo Bdcquer - “a Sevillian? Yes, ^ 

but In the manner nf »» cfisqliiet led him in 1937 (o write 


but in the manner of VelAzquez, one 
who imprisons and enchants time.” As 
Mairena explains, 

B&qucr's poetry, so clear and 
pelludd, where all appears written 
to be understood, has its 
enchantment none ihe less on the 
border of logic, ft is the word in time, 


sympathetically of Heidegger. But 
Macnado.ls not the disciple many one 
philosopher. Giner had taught his 
pupils to “trace faithfully the sinuous 
ana always original line of our own 
feeling, to be ourselves. . Feeling 
for Machado j as already noted, must 
be collaborative, and in his poetry he 


f (The lines are rendered with a free 
fidelity by Trueblood: 

Eartli does ils share: (he sun toils too. 

The land is where man belongs: 
he procreates, he sows, he tills, 
and by his tail yokes earth io heaven.) 

Machado insisted (through Mairena) 
that poetry was “an act of seeing, of 
affirming an absolute reality, because 
the poet believes always in what he 
sees, whatsoever the eyes with which 
he sees”. This “absolute reality” must 
be made credible to others; and the 
only way of achieving this is by 
listening too. Machado’s poetry is 
attentive to sound: 

El rlo despierfa. 

En el aire obscure 
Solo el rfo suena. 

| Oh. cancldn amargn 
del agua en la pledral 

("The river nwakens, 7 In the dark of 
the air / only the river is heard. / Oh, 
the bitter song / of water over rocks.”) 
In hearing' the water, ns so often he 
does, he is listening to the movement of 
life, the irreversible flow of time. 

It might seem that Machado's poetry 
contemplates the same fixed images - 
rock. tree, mountain, roads through 
the wilderness, the stork on the church ' 
tower, evening or morning skies over 
the plain or the mountain. But, 
realized with the utmost simplicity, 
they become eloquent because he is 
deeply aware of their subjection to 
time. Tiie pathos of Machado’s vision 
lies not so much In. what he sees - 


» though that act of seeing attests to the 
I "absolute reality’’ - as in the cadence 
imposed by feeling; and feeling is, like 
[■ poetry itself, cosa cordial, spru ng from 
f the common heart of humanity, 
i Machado in his poem “Portrait” 
disclaims any purpose of elaborate 
craftsmanship. He wants his verse to be 
valued “like a captain's sword” for "the 
virile hand that gripped it once”. Yet 
there is an instinctive rightness in his 
most successful poems - and they are 
many - which only an ear attuned to 
the subterranean springs of the Spanish 
language could have attained. True 
simplicity in verse must rely for its 
effect on the inherent music or familiar 
speech, with all the associations of 
common experience brought hack in 
their freshness. Machado in his 
moments of profound simplicity 
appears to abjure art altogether. 

One little poem (not chosen for this 
selection) describes how death entered 
his house on a summer night and “with 
most delicate fingers / broke something 
: .very tenuous” -the thread linking him 
to Leonor. Algomuy tenuerompio: the 
tremor in lenue, followed by the rough 
finality of rompid, enacts the pathos. 
This highly charged restraint, so 
characteristic of Machado, can be 
contrasted with the baroque lavishness 
of Lorca when he employs a rather 
similar image in his “Lament for 
Ignacio Sdncnez Meifas”. The matador 
is dead now, and “the mosses and the 
grass / open with sure fingers / the 
flower of his skull”. Machado 
contended that "good poets are sparing 
in the use of metaphors”, (hough he 
concedes that their metaphors "can be, 
at times, genuine creations”. 
Trueblood quotes the observation of 
Nigel Glendmning that when the image 
of the missing thread occurs in another 
poem on his bereavement Mncliado 
has in mind Bergson’s fils that connect 
past memory with present experience. 
“It is precisely”, Trueblood comments. 


the free-floating imagery of 

B&sssSgte 

Machado’s own images are i? 
well tried He Ynffi*? 

i aaffsas-*^ 

gUncwa fthc rimifa^Hes'of 

“»■ ^kwaidcouZj; 

that of > eats, hnunted by iJ; 
its problems as Machado wbS! 
Where lie differs from YeR 
significantly is in the complete*? 
from his work of bravura. YeaS2: 
sddorn resist "maananhnitia? 
sound - the grana phrase ik' 
postulates the grand thing. MafcS 1 
sobriety derives from a parlkSS: 
of scepticism, defined for B i k i 
Mairena. This is not the “mefori’ 
douot known to philosophers SI 
Descartes in view, who doubting*’ 
to arrive at a certitude). m£ : 
advises something akin to KeitfiSj 
of the mind as “a thoroughfare fad 1 
thoughts”. He calls it “pocifciW 
which is human doubt, that ofi* 
solitary and roadless among mg' 
Among roads that lead nwtet'j 
Mairena says on another occafafe; 
the outcome of scepticism Uiwi 
faith”. 

In the end he could still insr 
feeling, when tills accorded vfflfc 
experience of his people as it hadbea 
expressed by those who preceded)! 
in a living tradition. The work ohm) 
centrnl poet like Machado mpsuhw 
be for his countrymen a home«»ii| 
to the language. That sense ol i 
homecoming may be shared by At 
foreign reader, who will find i 
Machado the “bond of the heart-, ft 
once put it, which alone cah rub 
sense of life. 
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t* icn year* ago^Philip Roth 
Milan Kumjera to awe- 
Eircaders of Esquire. In that 
Cfection Roth quoted q statement 
FfSvft Vaculfic in which foreign 
| requested not to judge the 
Czech literature “exclusively 
fc degree to which it ’settles 
nuts with Illusions about socialism 
EJ- acerbity with which it stands 
rfgime here”. The rdrime 
aft there and Kundera (now 
aJudnH his own book) still finds it 
Mary io remind readers that The 
ii Is not a “major indictment of 
S^Bi-but a love story. Elsewhere, 
rtwr, acknowledging the 
Mobility of separating his 
JSarwnl from his sensibility, 
mfcra has called himself a "hedonist 
awd in a world politicized in the 
Like it or not, those writers 
to materialize their spirits have 
(come the tree historians of modem 
Wtalovakia, even those who 
imittrialized long before 1968. 


him. But he betrays no one more than 
himself when he finally takes revenge. 

The Russians weren’t amused by 
The.rJoke either. It was banned and 
Kundera was rendered unpublishable 
in Czechoslovakia. Nor, initially, did 
he fare much better in England or 
America. Macdonald published an 
English translation o f The Joke in 1969 
ana Kundera promptly wrote to the 
TLS renouncing the edition. 
UncensqrSd In his home country (at 
any rate, until being banned) the 
original tegt became a “free basis for 
the bizarre inventions of 
manipulators” in the West. Chapters 
were shortened, rewritten, simplified, 
or even omitted; while the whole was 
cut up to form a completely different 
book. "Books have their fates”, writes 
Kundera in the present Introduction. 
“The fate of the book called The Joke 
coincided with a time when the 
combined inanity of ideological 
dictatorship (in the Communist 
countries) and journalistic 
oversimplification (in the west) were 
able to prevent a work of art from 
telling its own truth in its own words. 
The ideologues in Prague took The 
Joke for a pamphlet against socialism 


and banned it; the foreign publisher 
took it for a political fantasy that 
became reality for a few weeks and 
rewrote it accordingly.” Now that 
Czechoslovakia's fate is all but 
forgotten (or so Kundera thinks) The 


Joke can become what it was alwnvs 
meant to be: a novel about love. Bill 
eroticism is not Kundera 's only 
subject; among the others is love of 
Czechoslovakia and its culture. Such is 
his skill that the distinction between 
private and public behaviour vanishes; 
there are no hypocrites in the novel, 
only self-deceivers. Consequently The 
Joke, narrated by a quartet of related 
voices, is structured so as lo expose 
each life a bit at a lime, and only by 
careful cross-referencing can motives 
be established. The reader thus 
becomes as fallible as Kundera's 
characters. 

Some oppressors (antisemiles for 
example) remind their victims of their 
identity all the time, others do their 
best lo make the sufferers forget. Such 
are the Soviets. Although Ludvik's 
joke and its consequences provide the 
book with its plot, another character 
has an even greater burden to bear. 
Like Tamina in 77if Book of Laughter 
and Forgetting, Jaroslav dedicates his 
life to remembering. In his case it is 
Moravian folklore, particularly the 
Ride or Kings, which he directs 
annually in his home town (also 
Ludvik's). The Ride of Kings is based 
on some long-forgotten historical 
event, but even so Jaroslav considers 
the outward appearance worth 
preserving. Ludvik.on the other hand. 
’ sees the Ride as representative of a 
thousand other rides "which will set 
out to deliver their messages to those 


far-off descendants of ours, and none, 
of them will have time to listen". 
Jarosluv's son shares Ludvik^s 
cygicism. and (with his mother's 
connivance) betrays his father's 
fondest dream by giving the role of 
King to a substitute. The King, being 
veiled, is impossible to identify, 
putting Jaroslav in the peculiar 

f usition of being unable to recognize 
is own son. A moment which sums up 
all ihe relationships in the novel. Not 
that Kundera suggests we are all 
insoluble enigmas; on the contrary, he 
believes that a basic humanity, 
interested questions in place of self- 
interested images, would go a long way 
towards making such relationships 
mutually beneficial. 

At the end of the novel Ludvik joins 
Jaroslav's folk ensemble (which he had 
helped to found) and comes upon 
happiness ‘inside the songs "where 
sorrow wasn’t playful, laughter wasn’t 
mocking, live wasn't laughable, and 
hate wasn't sly. where people love with 
all their body and soul", though he Is 
simultaneously aware that this feeling 
is but a memory of a forgotten age. 
Moreover, evidence of present 
absurdity is immediately supplied as 
Jaroslav, abandoned by. his son and 
ignored by the young audience, has a 
heart attack. He won t die, but like the 


country he represents his destiny has 
come to a premature end; he will live 
on under the watchful eye of death, as 


his compatriots live under Russia’s 
gaze. 

By then Ludvik has also been 
overturned by youthful indifference. 
His return to his home town was 
prompted by the desire to be revenged 
upon the man Zemanek. formerly a 
friend, who had engineered his 
expulsion from the University all those 
years ago. But having taken possession 
of the man's wife, he discovered that 
his enemy had long since left her for a 
more beautiful model, one to whom 
the past meant so little that she saw no 
difference between Ludvik and 
Zemanek. Helena, the humiliated 
victim of this failed plot, took an 
overdose of what turned out to be 
laxatives, tragedy also being a thing of 
the past. Ludvik, Helena and Jaroslav 
are ail butts of history. Only Zemanek, 
the history man, slips on no banana 
skin, because he alone possesses the 
childish innocence of the utterly 
amoral. 

Although a first novel, TheJokei&m 
important book by a writer who is in a 
class of his own. It announces all the 
major themes that resonate 
throughout the later works: present 
absurdity, laughter, forgetting, the 
separation of love ana sex , the 
boundary n person can easily cross 
beyond which everything is permitted 
and nothing has any value. It is so good 
it almost persuades you to forgive the 
Russians. • 


Ii The Professor of Desire , Philip 
Mirtportedhow many Czechs, evqn 
stw have never read a word by 
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The te« of time is a deeply ingrAined 
tenet of folk wisdom . The works of art 
Which last through the centuries, it is 
assumed, are those which are great. 
But . why assume, this? What does 
longevity have to do with greatness? 
What warrant is there for taking 
Ipngeyity as proof of greatness? There' 
questions constitute the framework of 
Anthony Savile’s book. • 

. Plausible ways of justifying the test 
or time are easy to come by. once we 
. reflect on it. Indeed, what is striking, 
and even embarrassing. Is their 
. abundance and diversity. This should 
, l " a, i e ' us., . suspect ours elites of 
confusion. ’.TV’ '.jest of time may 
be several importantly different 
^Wmenls masquerading as one, not 
airof them equally defensible. Only if 
we have a clear grasp of the differences 
f ‘<» use any of them 
Intelligently. Is 'it. sipiply that 
considered opinions are more to be 
•' | r H sted ifhan snap judgments, and 
. hence that we| are better able -to 
. evaluate wotWs- wfjldtr , have -been i- 
.■ hrpund fer.'a'.whire? '■ ThuV Mf. ( : our [' 
•• ° r ( a w °rk'i terrains 

favourable arter 1 many years or 
centuries it Is an assessment we can be 
: forj.hdsrit of. Or is 1| that In order to last 
® work must remain alive through 
chfluges of local conditions? it riiust 
speak to different cultures, to people ih 

different historical contexts, to people 
: different sensibilities and 

dirferent concerns; it must have 
something to say to everyone? This 
mwtlfacetedoess, perhaps, is' what 
constitutes greatness. Tliese arc 
fees on. two tempting suggestions 
which Savile rejects, alo ng with several 
others. But he concludes, after a ralher 
dense argument, that the test of lime 
properly construed fs legitimate and, 
moreover, an essential feature of art 
theory. 

Savile begins with RoztovtzefFs 
observation concerning the Emperor 
Diocletian: . “His ; reforms in 
administration, judicial proceedings, 


financial and military organisation 
stood the test of time", and later 
introduces more mundane examples 
such as that of a coat which is assessed 
highly because it wears well. Savile 
lakes these tests of lime to be relati vely 
unproblematic, and directs his efforts 
towards exploring the analogies 
between them and tests of lime in the 
arts. But the non-artistic cases need to 
be examined with some care. The coal 
analogy especially is rather seriously 
misleading when used as a model for 
understanding the test of time in the 
arts. 

. : Things which endure have the 
capacity to endure. Sometimes this 
capacity is itself a' virtue, because 
H longevity, ’Is desirable. A long-lived 
float or bicycle or lawn-mower doesn't 
have to he replaced or repaired. That is 
‘ 9 a “vantage . and the capacity to Iasi - 
durability -is a virtue in such artefacts. 
The coat which' survives years of use 
hns proved itself to be durable; hence 
we judge It highly. 

Durability is a virtue of ad- 
ministrative and judicial procedures as 
well. Ganges brings confusion, 
disruption, instability. The veiy fact 
that Diocletian's reforms had the 

capacit vjtcAurvIve-ls onereason to'think 

well of them. But it is not the only 
reason; and not the- only one which 
their survival supports. Their 
endurance presumably demonstrates 
that they, were reasonably fair , and 
^reasonably effective achieving 
1 uoalst .otherwise we- ‘might : 

ain* 11 have been, challenged 

and overthrown . : So the test of time can 

5?! ,slru k ed . very differently lq this : ! 
case from how it was in the case of the 
awl. The merit of the coat to which its 
survival attests would gq unrealized If, 
because of. fire or. shipwreck or some 
other outside Interference, it came to a 
W" t,ern ^ se In that event a less 
have served just as 
We J -^ut fairness tihd effectiveness in 
achieving. society’s: goals -are values 

l , nnS5f« r, p fr0m {^contribution lo ■ 
longevity. Even if an administrative' 
system is doomed to early destruction 
by Invasions of Mongol hordes, it is 

S? b S th . al 11 be Jf ,r and effective 
while it lasts. The survival of 
Diocletian s. reforms is evidence for - 
qualities^ which are . virtues 
independently of their survival value. 

. Th®.- analogy suggests, that 
durability in works of art is itself a 
virtue, and the one which the test of 


time tests for. But it becomes clear as conditions require, but to survive 

£uSX UmCn, [ l r08 !, eSse f , , hal this ls not under a rtwuWM appropriate j n te£ 
Savi e s considered opinion. We will pretation. HP I m,er 

surely want to side with him here as 

ugqinsj the analogy. The vjilue of q BuI Savile needn't denv that 
great work is not unrealized if its life- " greatness involves a certain' multi- 
span is prematurely cut short. If. but facetedness. What is im]>ortnnt is that 
for outside interference, n work would there be dee P connections among the 
have lasted through (he centuries It is vnrious faces of n great work. Perhaps n 
presumed to have qualities which are WOf k Is one which at some very 

to be valued even for the short lime It basic level hns a single “meaning 4 
actually endured. If durability is itself a which manifests itself In different ways 
virtue in works of art it is not the only ,n . dlfferen ‘ cultural contexts. A work 
one which the test of time is supposed which on the surface speaks of 
to ind cate. Indeed, it Is not dear thnt Njipoleon may on n deeper level speak 
durability is. in general, an aesthetic pf political power and, on a deeper 
vmue at all. still less. that it i s level still, of power relationships in 
constitutive or greatness. Glnssware general. So it may with equal force 
which is fragde is not thereby less good en 8 a E e those whose Interests are 
aesthetically than more hardy pieces; if contemporary politics, or power 
re L ver ? e is *nie. To he struggles involved in interpersonal re- 
SSul:ik»i IS p ^ ys,c ? 1 f ™Bility. un d ^onships, or even perhaps conflicts 
Savile rightly insists that the durability w fthin a given person sown psyche. Its 
• ° ■ lc ? 0 dmc the arts is unde riying Insight may be so abstract 

Ability to survive in our attention. But ■£ *° he scarcely fornuilable. Yet it is 
K 8 ,; 8 “re not likely to last th J s . which ties together the more 
JjJlJj < f ur a . tIend °n. Jl Is a pity to obvious particular interpretations 
tei LiS 85 1,8 15 va ln«i* But cr J l . l « pe to it in different ages and 
L-l doe J n [mean that the L'/ffM itself is w hjch is ultimately responsible for its 
better aesthetically. For having the °hility to accommodate itself to 
n tlf! !, ! survive. dther physically Or changing climates. The fact that the 
in our attention. ■ works treatment of. particular local 

Thj» iH«a . . issues is based on some such 

whiJif dea hat ? eat worIts are ones fundamental insight gives its treatment 
St.rT ale L ver ? different of them a kin J of depth which is 
™ * S and haf that 15 wh y they arguably the essence of great ness Th s 
endure deserves especially dose depth is to be vtdued even when ? 
°vi T ! ,e „ fac , t thnt a w ork of happens not to result in longevity 

retted IS* £ ■psa? 1 

'apprec! a tors' will find interestino nnd indisputable. V But I 

vamnble. Is no credit to the worked! : s trail! in M Pp, !? bte without 

and no ground for judgments of rfJiu!i S s r9 n 1o Navaho weaving, or 
gr^ness. Neither is ambiguity , or -Savtu ^ 8my sculpture, 

multifacetedness designed Into a wo'rk mere Incite lha 1 ^ e tes t, of time 2$ no 
the essence of greatness. AddK on/tH “(»] makes up 

magnifying glass, snw. toothofiric* 'Sf J! 1 5ft fl™ 1 m ,a proper conception 


from n conception of greatnepith, 
commitment to the test of time tM . 
no (proper) conception ofurftl^ 
Thnt would seem Tan extreatw, 
unattractive conclusion, . 

Resolution of this Issue. ^ 
require a reasonably definite accood 
of what is meant by "art". In n? 
opinion that is something Which ug 
worth pursuing, not withslandiniB 
enormous energy that hit i W 
expended on attempts at a 
The category of art Is a disorderly pb 
hng unworthy of a slgnlq**’ 
theoretical role. What is n«dM8ij 
radical reorganization of ils com*, 
and its surroundings In other 

These worries do not 
to which most of ' Savilos u&F 
devoted, however, that ' of 'Mg 
standing and assessing the leslw** 1 
where il is applicable. Hsftfjj 
this goal is much richer than l»j 
been able to indicate. He 
say along the way about topes 
are of considerable 
interest: the idea of progress WJJ5; 

■ notions of profundity; 

' sentimentality, vulgarity 
obscenity, the “hermeneullc PfPvJi 
the intriguing distinction 
excellence and greatness,. ; 
central to his argument «tP«jr 
-trust between the Tautgffffi 


ft, survive by courtesy of Kafka: 
Iby look at one another when 
sifting happens, and they say, ’It's 
ifta.’ Meaning, ‘That’s the way it 
ks here now.’ Meaning, ‘What else 
id you expect?”' Indeed, when 
foskf and the other "Trotsky ite- 
iosists” were put on trial in 1952 it 
aslf the State had chosen to rewrite 
.la's most famous novel. But no 
iter worth his salt would stand for 
treatment. Kafka's successors 
rftsed their Russian minders in the 
s defiant tone Kafka had used in 
saposted "Letter to His Father". 


Probing the Politburo 


Wy wWtig Is all about you . . . yet, 
bough ii was enforced fry you, it did 
t its course in the direction 
rained by ihe.” This self- 
lination eventually persuaded 
- to assert its authority, so that 
n Czech writers looked at a map of 
wrU thereafter they would see 
•bear stretched diagonally across 
ae Kafka they would know that 
those territories come into 
ton for my life that either are not 
by you or are not within your 
Unfortunately the Russian 
tun 1968 was spiritual as well as 
! according to Kundera. the 
»ib not only expected to be 
**> they also wanted to be loved 
Rogozhin, that sentimental 
“Path . r.-Ag Kafka’s The Trial 
lanecho in the terror of the 1950s 
beyond, so Kuqdera’s The Joke 
ivred the post-invasion absurdity, 
wechoslovakia to have sufch a 
plucky country to have such 

.tB 0 ? could fiction be anything but 
in a country where Kafka has 


Erik de Mauny 

Edward Topol and Fridrikh 
Neznansky 

Red Square 
276pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

07043 2378 8 

From time to time, the Soviet Union is, 
convulsed, by a scandal of : such 
endfmlty that not all the efforts of the 
secret police and the internal 
censorship can keep il from reaching 
the ears of the outside world, The case 
against the former Minister of 
fisheries, A. Ishkov, on charges of 
embezzlement of State funds, conies to 
mind. The leadership of the Georgian 
SSR has been a recurring target for 
charges of corruption. Moreover, the 
deaths of prominent personalities, as 
reported in the pages of Pravda , not 
infrequently convey a faint but 
undeniable reek of cover-up. 

The co-authors of Red Square have 
drawn on all these elements, and many 
more besides, to provide a sub-stratum 
of feet to this rococo thriller, which 
almost makes one wonder whether one 
is witnessing the emergence of a new 


genre: not that of the roman d clef, but 
of a certain rialiti ii clef. The authors 
have impressive credentials. Fridrikh 
Neznansky took a law degree in 
Moscow and worked in the Chief 
Prosecutor's Office of the USSR 
before emigrating to the United States 
in 1978, and Edward Topol was a 
prominent playwright and film 
scriptwriter before ne, loo, left for 
America a year later. But in this 

. . • .... r .. i ik l„l.. 


the Chief Public Prosecutor's Office, 
Igor Shamrayev. is appointed to 
discover the real cause of Tsvigun’s 
death. After recruiting two trusted 
assistants, Shamrayev starts probing 
into the death, but soon discovers that 
behind it lies a further complicated 
intrigue of secret tape recordings 


(shades of Watergate) damaging to 
Brezhnev and his family, including his 
daughter Galina and his brother 


intricate, vengeful, rather crudely Yakoy. This brings Shamrayev into 

-ill-lit*.. l .1 ....II in Vrnknlin whir'll tlirncnilt (O Include the 


credibility, and then well beyond it, in 
concocting a plot involving corruption 
and malfeasance on the part of several 
members of the Soviet Politburo, 
present or only recently dead, and their 
immediate families. 

The plot revolves around the 

* .■ v an t Anrt .2 


and brother-in-law of Leonid 
Brezhnev.This is reported In Pravda rs 
the result of a “prolonged illness’’; but 
certain top people In the nomenklatura 
know differently, and ostensibly the. 
only question is: did Tsvlgun commit 
suicide, or was he murdered? On the 
direct orders of Brezhnev,(the fictfopal 
Brezhnev), a Special Investigator at 


Kremlin, which turns out to Include the 
then Head • of the KGB, Yuri 
Andropov, - the Minister of the 
Interior, Nikolai Shchelokov. and 
other notables, with the late Mikhail 
Suslov lurking as a grey eminence in 
the background. 

The sub-plot is wildly contrived but 
not wholly incredible. It involves the 
Internecine rivalries between the M VD . 
(Ministry of Interior), the KGB 
(Committee for State Security), the 
Moscow C1D, the Public Prosecutor s 
Office, Brezhnev’s personal 
bodyguard, and various other bodies, 
'all spying on each other' on behalf of 
their respective masters. At various 
levels of the hierarchy, a good deal of 
random fornication goes on, and 


Criminal 


-irnsi oetween ins 
conception of art, on 
meaning of a work of art 
time, and the "historiejsf 
which he favours, accordlng! 0 ^^. 
work’s proper : in 
determined by the tradition M 0 . 
was produced 'knd 
regardless qf ftiture developffl^Jj 


In a country where Kafka has T, J. BinVOIl 
Sgifti into a realist? Without a -* J 


Brother Caedfel abandons the fj»ajuk Parrish 

monastery’s herbs for the nonce to find • 

out who actually .stole Walter Bait on the Hook 
. ...n,,,,! Pi Ik patera's ... « -Ll- 


l out mey would cease to 
ftiyitc p,. The Joke was Milan 

MM Era .9nrsfrir«jf*1 


r — .... ...... w. not . e evate " ft m.... r.7 r w “v»MiiKaijdningam 

towards greatness. Greatness Is not a 33m t lh art ? tse,f ‘” * s 8 bold 

’ ffTmSErW ° f ,esser ^ merits. Whaf StHdons^rSlS UW5 ur some artisttc 
Is Important Is not the- number of ES??"* ( Includin 8 Western ones) 

“ wofk . can perform but 1?* even b « 8 conception Of 


mem. out then whv greatness trom aestheHr 

dreiro longer, in demand? Ifenduranw ESE? 1 ° fl , e ^ hedc evaluation of ohe 
mere „ mu !fifacelledness, n It prant CVe ” -IP art ^ raiTI judgments of 
loses 1(5 connecllon with greatness t!! 8 reatn ? ss - Tne.test of time tests for 

Dassthentctnffi.*.. c....d®' atness - To greatness no* n- ' nc ic sib tor 


n> connection With greatness » ne . test of time tests fnr 

pas, tile t«t of (lm t . SavllSe“d' s ^ 8 r « tn '“. I lencJ.aS^rdn a?o 

asRd 

construes it. Shall we say that apart 


naa uiuuutcu ohm 

regardless of ftiture deveiop^JJ 
This study is old- fash 
refreshingly so, (n a ntUPW. 
not least in its preoccwp**^^j 
questions of evaluating^.. 
was once classified as 
theory. That was a crudefnBWL 
on the narrow view Utalij iHSiu : 


must be aimed ultimately 
or defending judgments ■ ft' 

value, Questions . &■ 

have received less attenf dfl .Wg 
than they deserve. We 


of. art - in addition' to 
them, arid seeking 
them , and • . vralanrag.;.- 
assistance they, might 
our lives - ana 
understood. Savjle s 
important contribution 
deficiency. • /•- : . 


KniM. ,-.1. was miinii 

first hovel. It was completed 
(he State censofsatdnit 
wbile he tried to.persuadp 
(o make. .oolitic changes. 


vS? (°, make, pplitic changes. 
S& to. budge , . and the 
complete in 1967. 




republished complete in 1967. 
yf fWr.tmM )5 Jahn, the joker*. 

conventional girl- 
>!?jch declares, 
A-TfeifC 1 ( < i l • • 9Pl um bf the people! 

Sdsttied by his peers, the verdict 
sentpm*! f.. r? 89 n ® conclusion, - the 

kPiK I®#? required, let 
humpnr. At., least 
oSj! ^5 8d yantage ovcrJoseph 


1 wEiin K s ignorance). For it. 
i . i ^s as capabie of betraying: 


Carol- Glemeaw 

The Adriadne iCIue,-'.. •'’•'..v,',- /; • =v.' ■ 

192pp. CoHIns,. £6.75. ' ' ! „ ; 

Q 0(123103 4,1 .. i; • j 1 

> I"' ■' -.'i" .• > 

Antonia Nielsen, classics professor at 
an American East Coast university, 
finds herself in the middle of a mystery 
when a collection of Aegean gold is 
stolen from ttje university museum and 
, one of her beat students, Ariadne 
Pappas;,* passionate lover of. Greek 
' literature, disappears- Mrerafev-liVuIy . 

• neatly put together and well-blotjed:, 
but oerhaps a touch : egg-headed. 


but perhaps a touch ^gg-headeq. 

Nevertheless; a nofeble depur. .. . 

Ellis Peters _'_ f 

Th«Sanctuarj;SparroW . yi " ‘y 
LJIiwtny jlourig travelUng ^rpbpj and ^ 

•V- '.-4 


excellent plot, ana a . ronyinflius c wen ; 

bapkground. Bul to ^cli|de>ot, pne, /mah'ager^ttfned ‘ ’West- . Couhfry - 
ncXmo, but thtee separate finances Is poacherUs onithe nin under suspicion 
tosomewhat overegg.the pudding.' - of murd#; adebmpanied by Anna, a 

small, > setni-(lelinquent child whp 

' . dresSes Up 'as abpy'andcalls: heraclf 

Robert Barnard Cedric. The account bf^hdrhegfra 

. . through the countryside is hilariously 

The MUsing Brdntfi fuiihyT good, knodcabbut comedy fyftt 

182 pp. Colllnii.:£6.75. ortiy oCcMtonally ^ over the top. r 

0002314894 " . ... i But the crime and its solution for mpst 

■ . i ■ | I . ■; f‘ — ! ...v . ’ .T ; of, the book Bre leftt befllitql the laughs. 

Perry 'TrethdMIi; ^ \ 


almost everyone is prepared to betray 
his best friend. It is a distinctly nasty 
scene. As one of the few decent 
characters puts it; “This is not a 
country, it’s a suppurating sore full of 
shit." There is also a submerged theme 
which the authors plainly have very 
much at heart: the difficulty of being a 
Jew in the Soviet Union today. 
Shamrayev, the Investigator, is haif- 
Jewish: and the scene in which he is 
repudiated by his fourteen-year-old 
son, Anton, is all the more moving for 
/ being ' " SeV agafHat ~ thfc. tteTiffeSs 
background. 

The trouble with a novel like Red. 
Square is that ft blends fact and fiction 
to provoke n morbid curiosity which it 
naturally cannot satisfy. Working in'- 
Moscow as a correspondent, I often 
passed the Lubyanka and the CID 
Headquarters on Petrovkn Street, and . 
wondered what was going on inside, 1 
wish I could say; now I know. • 
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Touches of the pharaonic 
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J. Mordaunl Crook 


Peter a. Clayton 

The Rediscovery of Ancient Egypt: 
Artists and Travellers in the I9ih 
Cenlury 

192pp. with 175 illustrations, .10 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £16. 
0 50 0 01 284 9 

James Stevens Curl 

The Egyptian Revival: An 
introductory study of a recurring 
theme in the history of taste. 

249pp. Allen and Unwin. £30. 

0 04 724001 6 


In 1861 (here was a crisis at Sir John 
Soane's Museum. The first curator. 
Soane's chief clerk, had died. within 
months of a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the museum's organization. Tne Royal 
Academy nominated as his successor a 
sculptor, draughtsman and self-taught 
Egyptologist named Joseph Bonotni 
Jnr. Three trustees resigned, claiming 
thiit any curator was statutorily 
required to be an architect. But 
Bonomi stayed, and - quite 
appropriately - devoted much of his 
(fine in office to studying the museum's 
greatest exhibit, the Egyptian 
sarcophagus of Seli I. Bonomi. In fact, 
if not an architect was at least n 
decorator d PEgyptienne : he was co- 
designer of both tne Egyptian Temule 


dysentery, on the road to Timbuktu. 

In architectural terms, the Egyptian 
Revival was Rococo before n was 
Neo-Classical. Piranesi's eclectic 
vocabulary gave ample scope for 
Nilotic forms. But those forms were 
still haphazard. The archaeological 
clement only began to approach 
precision ‘ with two formidable 
publications: D. V. Denon’s Voyage 
Jam la Basse et la Haute Egyute 
pendant les campagnes dtt General 
Bonaparte (3 vols. Paris, IS02; English 
edn, 1803): nnd the Commission des 
Monuments d’Egypte's Description de 
P Egypt e (24 vols. Paris, 1809-29). As 
Curl points out, these volumes “were 


critics like Carol Meeks prefer to talk 
of “symbolic eclecticism". With the 
disintegration of the Renaissance 
tradition under the impact of 
Romanticism, the resources of the past 
were beginning to be fully exploited. 
Neo-Gothic, Neo-Greek, Neo- 
Egyptian, Neo-Oriental: styles equally 
exotic, equally remote in time and 
place, but not yet equally assimilated 
or equally understood. Classical 
archaeology was still far more 
sophisticated than its medieval or 
oriental counterparts. Foulston's 
Egyptian library may well have pleased 
Napoleon's Egyptologist, Denon - we 
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Court at the Crystal Palace (1853), to 
say nothing of his own eccentric house, 
“The Camels", Wimbledon Park. 
Surrey. Anyway , that sarcophagus had 
been Soane's pride and joy: he bought 
It. In 1824 for £2.00U,' effectively- 
outbidding the British Museum, and in 
the following yeaT held a three-day 
reception in honour of its acquisition. 
Its discovery by G. B. Belzoni. in 1815, 
forms one of the highlights in peter 
Clayton's engaging anthology. The 
Rediscovery of Ancient Egypt. And its 
.exhibition at the Egyptian Hall. 
Piccadilly, in 1821 , is just one of many 
curious incidents recorded in James 
Stevens Curl’s wide-ranging survey. 
The Egyptian Revival. In a way. in the 
heart of the Soane Museum, 
■surrounded • by architectural 
.fragments, Greek. Roman and Gothic, 
that sarcophagus symbolized the 
Carriage between archaeology and 
architecture which lay at the root of all 
architectural design between ■ the . 
Renaissance ; and the Modern 
Movement. Bonomi's appointment 
' prophesied divorce.; 

•• The rediscovery of Egypt'-, like the 
rediscovery of Greece - yvas a .' 
Romantic* serio-comic, adventure.' 

1 Belton I, for instance, was A wandering 
Italian who, first made his name as a 
circus strong man: "the Patagonian 
.Samson". With Burckhardt’s 
backing, and with Henry ; Salt- - 
Britain i Consul General, in Cairo - 
..playing ^the. part of ah Egyptian Lord 
Lisin, .he achieved. In 181 5-19; an 
. astonishing series bf discoveries, He 
■. •. was first Into the temple of Ramoses 11 
at Abu Slmbel; first Into the tomb of 
Sell I fn lhe Valley of the Kings; first 
into Chephren's second pyramid at 
. Gfca. From Philae he brought back the 
Bankesian obelisk, still standing in the 


to the Egyptian Revival what Stuart 
and Revet t were to the Greek 
Revival". But unlike Regency Greek 
or Regency Golhic, Regency Egyptian 
never developed' into an 'indigenous 
style. It remained an alien import: not 
reftlly a style in its own right; simply the 
most bizarre option in the Neo- 
Classical repertoire. 

When John Foulston, for instance, 
designed an Egyptian library (now 
Oddfellows’ Hall) nt Devonport in 
1823, he conceived it as only one 
element in a veritable spectrum of 
styles: 

it occurred to him that ir a series of 
edifices exhibiting the various 
features of the architectural world, 
were erected in conjunction, and 
skilfully grouped, a happy result 
might be obtained. Under this 
impression, he was induced to try an 
experiment (not before attempted) 
for producing a picturesque effect, 
by combining in one view, the 
Grecian. Egyptian, and a variety of 
the Oriental. . . . Should the critic 
be indisposed to admit the full 
propriety of thus congregating in one 
view; several buildings of different 
styles, the author trusts he has [at 
’ least] preserved himself from the 
abomination of having exhibited a 
combination of styles in the same 
building. 

In other words. Regency Egyptian was 
one of several alternative modes, not 
yet an ingredient in a new synthesis. 
Pugin dismissed such things as “the 
carnivnl of architecture", Modern 


know it did -but less indulgent critics 
said it reminded them of Piccadilly 
rather than Thebes. Few Regency 
Egyptophiles were as subtle as Thomas 
Hope. 

After (he 1840s- when, for example, 
the Rosetta Stone made possible the 
deciphering of hieroglyphs - the 
Egyptian Revival entered a more 
powerfully historicist phase. Furniture 
From designs by Owen Jones or 
Christopher Dresser would not have 
looked out of place at AbuSimbel. The 
Egyptian Temple at Antwerp Zoo 
(1856), for which Bonomi acted as 
adviser, might even have deceived the 
priests of Isis. The movement seemed 




Tivo '‘pattern paintings" by Richard Kalina, reproduced from Ornament 
by Robert Jensen and Patricia Conrntv (297pp. Allen Law. £25. fl 7 (J 
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to be heading for an archaeological cul- 
de-sac. But the potentiality of 
Egyptian elements as Ingredients in an . 
evolving synthesis had. in fact, only 
begun to be exploited. In the 1860s and 
1870s Alexander Thomson of Glasgow 
- almost as Egyptian as he was 
"Greek” - found endless Inspiration in 
both the symbolic and abstract 
qualities of Egyptian forms. Hence his 
admiration lor the architectural 
fantasies of John Martin, and the 
paintings of Turner and Roberts. All 
three suggested the "mysterious power 
of the horizontal ... in carrying the 
mind away into space". Thomson's 
elemental compositions seem worlds 
away from the surface facility of Art 
Deco. But both draw upon tne same 
source: the opening of Tutankhamun's 
tomb in 1922 was as big a landmark in 
the Egyptian Revival as Napoleon's 
invasion of Egypt in 1798. The Luxor 
Cinema at Twickenham (1929), the 
Pyramid Cinema at Sale (1930), even 


the ladies' rest-room at the Streatham 
Astoria (1930) - symbols from the age 
of the Pharaohs seemed by no means 
out of place in the world of Cecil B . De 
Mille. 

Symbolic eclecticism? When in 1920 
Sir Frank Baines, Director of HM 
Office of Works, suggested an 
Egyptian National War Memorial at 
Hyde Park Corner, Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson felt moved to protest. 
"Anglo" Jackson - an eclectic himself 
if ever there was one - pulled the 
stylistic rug from under his own feel 
when he attacked Baines's massive 
pylon for its use of outworn symbols: 
'Symbolism belongs to the time when 
people could not read and had to be 
taught by pictures instead. U lost its 
meaning as knowledge spread, and was 
brushed aside by artists as art matured. 
The higher art really began where 
symbolism ended." 

Such matters lie outside Clayton’s 
range. But Curl might well have made 


the problem of eclecticism j ■» 
theme. Instead he shifts thenfM 
of his study backwards, to fc 
movement’s prolegomena. His fa 
five chapters - the first half of tin hi 
- deal with Egyptian revival v 
survivals, before Napoleon. Thmi 
much intriguing material tat.li 
wider questions have to beltfl* 
Schinkel's Mozartian stage-go. h 
example, transcend archaeologyibd 
such fantastic historicism perrish 
only in atectonic art? Curi'tH 
chapter, "The Egyptian Reviviliifc 
Twentieth Centura , hints at BsdM 
along the lines of Hitchcock 1 * foro* 
of 1929: evolution, in fact, fat 
eclecticism of taste to eclectic!® I 
style. In the astonishing Egffk 
bedroom designed for Lora Bsfttrw 
at 7, Marble Arch (c I5H 
archaeology and invention M 
brilliantly balanced. And in fij 
Hoover Factory ..of- 193!-* 
eclecticism finally triumphs « 
undiluted historicism. 


Aesthetics of emptiness 


W W, of ,'»n -Eight; : 
edpHi- fcynastyjpharsbK; Frdm the : 
KaweSseqthnt Tnebe> helped, away < 
thq colossal bust of Raineses JI, “The 
: YqMngcr Mem non": “IfoUridlt . , 

:Nh its, fore upwards: and apparently 
: shilling on me, at the thought of being 
.taken to Efigland.” Shelley sa\V it soon, 
afterwards In the. British Museiim: 

, . , "Look on rnyWork?; ye Mighty, and 
idpkpair." At Thebes again , among' the 
; Tombs oPthe Nobles, Belzoni Crashed 
^through heaps of "broken mummies 
bones, rags and wPodori cases” in 
search of prfecious papyri.: “What a 1 

E il ace of rest!", he wrote; “Every step l 
ook ('crushed a mummy . , . [One] 
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Peter Reyner Banham 

Scenes In America Deserta • 

228pp. Thames and tfiidson. £8.50. 

. 0 500 '01292 X 

?. John McPhee 

Basin and Range 

21 fipp. New. York : Farrar, Straus , 
Giroux (distributed in the UK by “ 
Faber), £6. J 

0 374 10914 1',. 

William Garnett 

The Extraordinary Landscape: Aerial 
Photographs of America 
1 83pp. Boston: Little. Brown 
^distributed In the UK by Hutchinson): 

08212 15078 

in FebmaVy 1 ;; 1968. ReyheV Bonham- 
becam^ ln his own words, a desert 
freak* or, Jo bp. rripfe precise, an 1 
’■* He was 

disconcerted . by the conversion and 
even more by his Inability to explain it. 

. The failure or the beauty of the' desert 
■to conform to conveniional standards - 
was only part pf foe problem. Professor 
B annum wsi astonished to find that, as 
Masters and Johnson thight well have 
; put it, h$ was capable of experiencing a 
pure ; aesthetic: response?. He knew 


pretty-pretty. And before he became a solution", by which he appears to mean 
senescent old show-off Wright viewed that you have to pretend to do 

SLS2SL wWl th6 , same J"™ of something about it. In comparison, 
observation and heightened T,E. Lawrence - whom Banham 
perception as Bapham does. Soleti, dislikes - seems ' positively 
niSr'h« d S Wfl 10 Ar £ ona byWright, straightforward; and one wonders how 
Snivel suBSSa^* 10 8 0t dragged into the title. 


— , "7 TrilgllL Y 1 CWCU 

' the desert with the same powers of 
observation and heightened 
perception as Bapham does. Solan, 
who was drawn to Arizona by Wright, 
preaches the opposite to Wrist's 
universal suburbia, namely the 
concentration of mankind, in a few 
,stnictures separated by empty nature. 
The difference is partly a product of the 
forty years between Broadacre City 
and Soleri’s Arcosanti, during which 
the motor-car has turned from saviour 
|P demon, and partly a reflection of 
■ Soleri s ; instinctive • European 

hankering for walled cities. But the 
point is an academic one. Arcosanti, in 
Banham's view, is doomed to remain 
incomplete while building remains in 
the hands of unskilled volunteers. The 
only way to finish the job Is to call upon 
professional engineers and large-scale 
corporate financing. Not that Soleri 
any more than Wright, has produced 
Structures that are sympathetic to 1 the 


passage 


was choked with 


mummies could not avoid being- 
covered with bones,- legs; arms and 
heads. . . . The purpose of -my 
researches’ , be adds without apology, 
.“was to rob the Egyptians of their 
papyri." And even Egypt was not 
enough. In' 1823 "the Patagonian 
Samson" set put to find the source of 
the Niger. He died . at. Benin,, of 


for th$ Biblical, allusibns that would 
haye guided his reactions in the Old 
World were ineffectual in the New, arid 
he looked for chips in the. fictions and 
motives of his predecessors.;' 

Not surprisingly When the author h 
an architectural historian, two of the 
desert dwellers whq claimed his 
attention were Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Paolo Soleri. When he was goad, 
claims;. Banhpm, ’Wright' was 
Incredible; but by the time he built 
Taliesin West he could be kitschy or 


- • — — oTuiuaiucui; ty me 

style, 1 

derided tw •; Wright- as "mexicano 
palazzo", does better, 1 

Other artefacts' and artificers make 
their appearance between the pufollsh 
landscape descriptions, tips on desert: 
driving and autobiographical snatches ' 
tiiatmakeup the remaining Scenes. 
TJey include the Anasfizi Indian site of 
Mesa Verde, compelling' In its 

the text. hfid 'alSv 
suggested: that Banham is a Futurist in 

■SWrfWSrtS 1 

ta.Iondoao.pHnheliSK; 


sometntng about it. In comparison, 
T.E. Lawrence - whom Banham 
dislikes - seems ’ positively 
straightforward; and one wonders how 
Doughty got dragged into the title. 

Banham thinks the Grand Canyon is 
just a dirty great hole in the ground. 
John McPhee’s Basin and Range is ah 
effort to understand such holes. 
Originally published in The New 
roiror - aqd with the enthusiastic 
breathlessness ' thfit such pieces 
sometimes display - it combines 
didacticism with chitchat about 
personalities in a mixture which is 
generally engaging. McPhee has tried 
to distil into a book what he saw and 
heard iti the course of two years spent 
, ip foe company of various government 
and academic geologists. Although he 
focused on the items that interested 
him most his aim was “to suggest the 

crenprnl hittnru nf ih> l.. 


' -rj"; | 1 »- IVK.M , Ills 

psin and Range' province’ extends 
^Dro eastern Gdiforrila to eastern 
Utah. Though by no means the only 
sou £“ . °I McPhee’s illustrations it 


----- mo mrues mat 

are stretching and thinning parts of the 
pfust as a prelude to the birth of hew 
oceans. . . 

» descr *ptions of geologists at 
Jjjrk ere sympathetic and convincing. 

I ne digressions into foe language and 
jargon of the subject should prove 
chastening to its practitioners; McPhee 
quotes a geological dictionary, to the. 

™t! V cactolifh Is a . “quasi- 
norizontal. chonollth composed of 
ahastomosing ductblifos, whose distal 
2SS c “F)J ike \ narpolifo, thin like a- 
spnenoiith. or bulge discordantly like 1 
a? ■kmolUh or ithmolith". The 
stratigraphic .names' That he lists' are 1 

J5E5S5 ' their parochial 

prolixity. Mjstosippiap, Nebraskan, 


Pennsylvanian, Gulfian, Niapra^ 
perverse equation of spftce a»R 
makes the mineralogists’ ccit#? 
Joesmithite appear inspired. 
McPhee reminds the reader Wj 

E cr cent of the picture befagi regj 
y geologists Is nilssingi aijdfl* J 
detective work required 
surviving scraps calls for 
He takesus back to 
made the first successftri jwWj 
generous - allocation • of 
geological history, and j 
foe concepts of sea-flpor j 
crustal plates rim through nw pj 
stories now being wntttn, iw 
ends thus: “California will 
It is just a matter of time,: 

. , Do such books 
uninformed and inspire 
dp they merely 
knowledgeable and pass t»W5E 
by? Take McPhee's.fir^WJ 
hypothesis that .an •- 
responsible for' th$ 

-of the Late Cretaceous: b? 
the extinction In 
converts a complex 
single, universal catoW^ 
• making no mention of 
evidence he 
unlike many df thqte 
concludes that 
: extinction 

underlying sreptldsrn jjjyfl 
McPhee’s enthusiasm ■ffPW'.l 
valuable. . . .. • ; . - 

The desert also, 
Extraordinary | 

of T65 1 Atneriqah nl . ; 


■IMSgSi 

;man-madet-fektw« f :^^| 
Banham’s . ' !.j 

I Unwarranted, ' 

prompt' many, to fouoj. Jjjfy 
trades if Garrett ^ ' 
expensive, . 

calendar if I migbL > 

viewership it tpe™?!:, > 
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Cutting down on the cloth 


Edward Norman 

^ J. Enge l 

jv-Cleroman to Don: The Rise of 
Kidemic Profession in 
^Bdi-Ceatury Oxford 
Wpp Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


atfgfl* 3 

taisa doubt that the secularization 
KwUou been one of the most 

Sag fca,u ? s • of • mo ? ern 

Se- it a now hard to imagine a time 
2i ih« clergy of the Established 
Sh controlled the universities. At 
JuUrt of the last century higher 

^ . il .uii-aMifi nf iiAiinn 


L parishes; at the end .of the 
fSteVrthe academic profession had 
teMd is a career for life, and its 
S£k 1 were laymen, usually 
PHtly so - one Oxford cleric of the 
fflk described "the modem young 
Don” as “an open derider of religion 
■d “in agnostic in the majority of 
otfl" 

Today, the separation of religion 
fee higher education is so complete 
tat professional intellectuals find it 
mbit to conceive that their 
udecessors had other priorities. The 
will history of the past two centu- 
bcSu now taught and largely written 
■boot es if the Churches were merely 
jetnmenis of social control pro- 
jrwirtly discarded as the secular 

3 ienmenl proved its autonomy, 
is the secularization of 
edge would still have occurred, 
ttibout the same pace, even had the 
du|y retained their control: the 
Qwrch of England has disclosed an 
otnordinary ability to secularize itself 
a ill manner of other ways - doubt- 
fas it would have in this, too. 
Contemporary church schools, for 
eumple, are virtually indistin- 
rrabibk from secular ones, 
in their failure to associate the 


acquisition of knowledge with 
distinctly religious values, and in (he 
styles of moral discourse which 
pervade their assemblies. 

The milestones on the road to the 
secularization of the university 
teaching profession are familiar: the 
Oxford and Cambridge Royal 
Commissions of the 1850s, the 
foundation of the secular University of 
London two decades beforehand the 
Test Act of 1871. As new universities 
came to be founded, towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, they were all 
free of church control. What A. J. 
Engel has achieved in this splendid and 
scholarly book is a detailed case-study 
of the most important instance of the 

S owth of academic professionalism: 
e University of Oxford. It must be 
said at once that this is a book for the 
specialist. Here the general reader will 
find no ripe anecdotes of the 
intellectual life, no gleanings from the 
port-sodden inhabitants of the 
common-room as they pursued their 
trivial rivalries and discussed their 
inconsequential theological niceties. 
This is an austerely academic study, 
lucidly and economically written, with 
just tne right amount of illustrative 
material to substantiate the leading 
points. It is one of the best books to 
nave been written about the nature of 
education in the nineteenth century. 

One of the first things to emerge is 
that the transformation of Oxford, 
from nursery of the clergy to 
smoking-room of the secularized 
pensadores, is that it was largely the 
work of the clergy themselves. It is true 
that the government intervened - with 
the Royal Commissions of 1850 and 
1877, and the Financial Commission of 
1871 - but it was in response to battles 
among the clerical dons themselves 
that these bodies were set up, with 
internal parties appealing to outside 
forces to aid their causes. The 
commissions brought no new breath of 
fresh air from the outer world - their 
findings and conclusions accorded with 
those of particular groups within the 
warring factions. Despite appearances 
to the contrary. Oxford in effect 


reformed itself from within: it was the I 
existing dons who sought to r 
professionalize themselves. Some- 1 
times they did it because they s 
entertained lofty notions of the i 
purposes of university education; l 
sometimes because they sought ' 
security; most times because of hatred I 
of their opposed colleagues’ view- s 
points, in Dr Engel's pages the 
reader will find the advocates of 
research, of belter teaching arrange- * 
merits, or of revised relation- 1 
ships between the university { 
ana the colleges. But what he will most 1 
find is dons intriguing to get job ( 
security: that was the foundation of t he ' 
modern academic profession. How j 
little things have changed. ; 

Another characteristic of the : 
transformation that emerges from 
Engel's study is how small was the part 
played by the Science v Religion 
controversy, so beloved of church 
writers and others who have sought to 
understand the ponderous bases of the 
modern world. Engel certainly 
describes the champions of science ana 
analyses their contentions. But there is 
no sense in which their opponents 
constituted the "Church Party”. The 
clergy, once again, had divided among 
themselves. Tne Commission of 1877 
was strongly in favour of extending the 
facilities For teaching the natural and 
physical sciences, but when. by the end 
of the century, dislike of science had 
become a feature of college 
particularism, this was not from 
straightforward obscurantism or 
clerical hostility to the new Truth. Il 
was a result of a whole new set of 
internal rivalries imposed by financial 
considerations - a matter of deciding 
where depleted resources should first 
lie. For the Great Reaper, economic 
determinism, had entered the grove. 
Some of Engel's most interesting new 
insights relate to the effects of the 
Agricultural Depression of the 1870s 
upon college incomes. Not only did it 
radically diminish the cash available 
for all the new schemes of the 
contending parties; it also led to a 
decline in the incomes of the Church of 


England, and so made the prospect of a 

E arish ministry even less alluring. The 
leprcssinn therefore tightened the 
screw: the clerics who favoured the 

G fcssionalization of the University 
an additional reason for wishing to 
stay within its walls - one established 
upon the sure foundations of economic 
self-interest. 

In another area of their domestic 
circumstances, loo. the clerical dons 
were becoming restive: the matter of 
celibacy. The restriction of nearly all 
fellowships to unmarried men was 


fellowships to unmarried men was 
clearly an obstacle to the development 
of collegiate teaching into a 
professional career. Change here came 
slowly. It was not until 1869 that New 
College became the first to secure an 
alteration to its statutes which 
permitted fellows engaged in tutorial 
work to get married. The celibacy rule, 
in most normal circumstances, acted as 
an incentive to leave the world of 
higher education for the vocation of 
marriage. It guaranteed that fellows of 
colleges were young men. Most dons 
felt the restriction extremely trying: 
Engel writes of their “bitterness ’ 
about it. Indeed, compared to this 
grievance, the unhappiness of the 
Dissenters at not being able to get into 
the place at all until the mid-century 
seems as nothing. Previous writers 
have tended to evaluate the reform of 
the ancient universities in the 
nineteenth century almost wholly ]n 
terms of ti Nonconformist crusade, 
leading, in 1871. to their great 
champion, Gladstone, opening up the 
Anglican preserve in an act ofiustice. 
Engel’s emphasis is Tather different. 
For him, the Test Act of 1871 
“represented a substantial victory for 
the proponents of the tutorial 
profession". The debate, again, was 
the internal one over ^opposing 
fundamental conceptions of the proper 
qualifications for a collegiate or 
university teacher”. The passage of the 
Act, while not deciding what the 
qualifications for being a university 
teacher were, at least established that 
religious belief was not among them. It 
advanced considerably the notion that 


the academic life and the clerical life 
were not unalterably united. In this, as 
in so many other things, the general 
nineteenth-century growth of the 
professions was reflected. 

The Oxford changes were con- 
servative, however. The idea that a 
pastoral relationship existed between 
the teacher and his pupils survived in a 
quasi -secularized form -and does so to 
tnis day, as one of foe grent merits of 
the Oxbridge “systenT' - and the 
colleges came through more or less 
intact. In Oxford the colleges emerged 


in a stronger relationship to the 
university than they did in Cambridge; 
in both places, however, the change of 


personnel, from clergymen to secular 
professional, was achieved within the 
existing (if moderately reformed) 
structure. It was a copy-book example 
of the pragmatic and piecemeal nature 
of the nineteenth-century reforming 
process.in England. 

The Oxford Movement hastened 
change in Oxford. The uproar over the 
writings of the Tractarians. and the 
notoriety attaching to their ideals after 
the defection of Newman to the 
Catholic Church in 1845, have some 
importance in the story of the 
secularization of the university. 
Oxford could no longer be regarded as 
n bastion of the Protestant Church by 
law established. Within its confines, at 
the very centre of its intellectual power 
and. influence, there had grown the 
noxious weed - so it seemed to their 
opponents - of Romanism. What was 
the point of having clergymen in chaTgc 
of higher education if their own grasp 
upon national spiritual values was so 
tenuous? By an unpleasing paradox, 
one of the most spiritualizing forces in 
modern church history contributed to 
the secularization of learning in 
England. Most of the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement, furthermore, were 
opponents of university reform. One of 
them was not. Pusey was a critic of the 
fellowships system. No wonder a 
motion calling for his name to be 
; included in the new calendar of sg.inls 
[ was presented last week to the General 
t Svnod of the Church of England. 



unique product of 'scholarship and 
SSjPhy, fols two-volume work 
rseqis a comprehensive view of 
ftwn 8 f* ann ing the centuries 
: ^ 3q °P B.Q. to our own Ume and 
fspnlc ajea from Afghanistan 


TO BELLINI 
An Essay in Franciscan 
E: 


In this study of Bellini's great master- 
piece, the so-called Frick St. Frances , 
John V. Fleming moves beyond 
earlier discussions of the work to 
offer a detailed and comprehensive 
IconographlC analysis, with the 
further. Intention of Exploring the 
nature of foe medieval Franciscan 
Imagination and showing how - • 
fundamental Franciscan ideas found 
■fu| expression In work 
Image, 

cetpn Essays on the Arts, 1 4 


Ulus., 1 1ncolor 
Clothbound; £18,60., : 

Llmjted Paperback Edition,£9.30. 
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THE DESIONS AND “ 
DRAWINGS OF 
ANTONIO GACIDI 
George R. Collins arid 


Eugenia Parry Janls 
A pioneering study In the history of 
photography, this handsome volume 
contains nearly two hundred beautiful 
calotype photographs of varied, 
subjects— many being published 
here for the first time — and an 
■examination of the hitherto un-. 

documented history of calotype. ■ 

A detailed essay treats French :• 
calotype history in relation to the 
history of-prints, shows how calotype ■ 

reflected an early photographic ( 
sensibility, and analyzes ca|otype's 
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This catalog of a Princeton University 
Art Museum exhibition of approx- 
imately 100 drawings by artists 
active in central Europe from- • . 

c. 1 540 to 1 680. Is foe result of 
foe first systematic examination of ... . . 
North American collections for 
materials ln fois field. The drawings,; 
selected by Kaufmann, and In.’, 
many cases newly. attributed by him , • 
reveal the Importance of a relatively 
neglected period of Central European 
art, that followed Dtirer and Holbein 
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mbnstratlng the beauty and 
Virtuosity of thd.drawjnfls of the ■/. 
Cptatoh architect Anfoplp "r 

(1 852- 1 926), the aufoo wdlscuss.' ;■ 
and catalog all his known dfawlridsi j 
number of which wer$ dlacpvered 
Professor Bassegoda. 1 04. of the 
known drawings are lifted on _• 
blip plates and 11 are illustratealp. 
mi f inures. The book also.:" 
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RELIGIOUS ART FROM 
THE TWELFTH TO 
THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
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Andre Chastel 
Translated from the French 
by Beth Archer 
An engrossing Inquiry Into thq 
cultural consequences of, the 
legendary feud betweeh Pope 
Clement VII and Emperor Charles V, 
1 32 d rowings, engravings , and 1 
reproductions Illuminate the savage 
destruction of foe Holy City by 
Charles' troops. Professor Chastel 
examines the world destroyed by 
the $ack arid foe great work of art 
created during Rome's recovery. 
The A. W. Mellon 
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rid the rite of exhumation, Th«ite> ’ - ' 
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Massimo 

Piattelii-Palmarini 

Melvin Konner 

Tlie Tangled Wing: Biological 
Constraints on the Human Spirit 
543pp. Heincmann. £16.50. 

I) 434 3S)7<I3 2 

At the end of the IWOs many 
outstanding biologists were already 
preaching the impending advent of a 
Science of Mon. What “hard" scientists 
of the calibre of Jacques Monod. 
Salvador Luria, Francis Crick. 
Francois Jacob. Gerald M. Edelman 
and Peter Medawar, to name only a 
few, were anticipating was. basically, 
more of the same hard science: sound 
first principles, covering laws and a 
network of deductions flexible enough 
to accommodate all the complexities of 
cultural contingency. 

Biological anthropology as it is now 
cultivated in the luxuriant garden nf 
Melvin J. Konner delivers Trull of a 
quite different taste. Sweeter, for sure, 
htil also softer to (he bile. It is fair In 
say that the hopes of those senioi 
molecular biologists - roughly, the 
generation of Kenner’s own tenchcrs - 
were too sanguine. Whulever 
biological anthropology turns out to 
'be. ip the fullness of time, it is more 
likely to resemble Konner's judicious 
admixture of experimental data, 
middle-range generalizations, narra- 
tive skills and plain common sense, 
than the pyramidal edifice sketched by 
the subject's pioneers. Their optimism 
was justifiably grounded on their fresh, 
unprecedented^ insights into the 
innermost workings of the genetic 
machinery, as well as on a "fit" 
between molecular structures and 
general evolutionary principles that ' 
was almost too close to be true. 

The ne>v bio-anthropological 
wisdom found additional support iri 
certain elegant unifying approaches to 
the explanation of behaviour, in the 
rise or neurobiology, and in bold 
quantitative advances in basic 
anthropology, bearing on all-pervasive 
cultural patterns such as demographic 
regulation , the management ofllmited 
resources, foraging strategies and bio- , 
social adaptation under n Variety of 
ecological constraints. Nep-Darwinian 
explanations became more and more 
pervasive, sometimes to the point of 
involuntary caricature. Assimilating 
the diffusion of habits to the spread or 
infectious pathogens. ' in open 
competition, peeing every observable 
trait as the best possible outcome of 
Series of blind trials, the .Panglosslnn . 
evolutionist (tti quote ■ Richard i 
Lewanlln) felt entitled to account For 
what still exists, because it exists, for. 
what has . long been extinguished, • 
because it does not exist any more, for 
what nearly succeeded, because it 
almost passed the test of survival but 
not quite, 

More recent debates in socioblology 
have laid bare, both the strength and. 
the looseness of this neo^ Darwinian 
cement in holding together the 
sepa race pieces of the. vast biological 
puzzlo. Konner aims to draw a map of 
the territory as a whole, leaving none 
of the earHer approaches out of 
account, yet himself committed to 
none. The Tangled Wing purports to be 
a comprehensive textbook of human - 
beliayloural - biology. Ip. the: author's 
; J*™* ;; thlsM5 ■ ahv lmpoi»rb|e ; 


zeal for subtle nuunces. He lias been 
brought up in what is probably the best 
intellectual environment a bio- 
behavioural scientist could have, 
having learnt evolutionary theory from 
Ernst Mayr. population biology from 
Richard Lcwantin. palaeontology 
from Stephen Jav Gould, neuro- 
; in atomy from Walk Naut3 and Paul 
Yakovlev (also alas, from Paul 
MacLeun. hut more on this in a 
moment), social biology front Edward 
O. Wilson, and anthropology from 
Irven DeVore and Richard Lee. as well 
as a variety of relevant knowledge from 
almost everyone around. 

Konner puts all this to the best 
possible use. -The key to all serious 
science teaching is to present a 
selection of crucial experiments, 
stating ns carefully us is compatible 
with expository 'accessibility their 
methodology, their findings, and the 
array of conclusions they afford. Each 


methodology, their findings, and the 
array of conclusions they afford. Each 
chnpler of Konner's book exploits (his 
essential technique, offering us the ten 
experiments that have shaped the field, 
if he overdoes things Ht times, and 
lapses into rhetorical complacency, 
this is a venial sin. soon forgiven when 
one realizes how much one is learning 
from him with so little effort. This book 
has no rival as a sophisticated, un-to- 
dnte textbook which one could hand 
unhesitatingly to a curious teenager or 
to any motivated general reader. The 
author is not only a scientist, but also a 

E ublished poet: why should he tangle 
is own wings? Unlike a textbook of, 
say, electronic engineering or 
entomology, this one had to satisfy a 
host of conflicting requirements. It had 
to speak of ourselves, as we happen to 
be, therefore it could not nvoid straight 
history, and even anecdotes. But it also 
had to cover the basic principles of 
modern biology, as it duly does. The 
author himself being part of the 
subject-matter, qua human being, self- 
analysis was impossible to avoid, be It 
at the price of nn occasional touch of 
narcissism. Harvard Square, with its 
jogging, its concert-going, its libraries 
and its learned assemblies had to be 
pictured against the Immemorial 
background of eons nf evolution, of 
harsher ecologies than that of.. 
Cambridge, Mass, of our lost simian 
ancestry, of hormonal storms, of 
chromosomal shufflings and of brains 
‘in the making. Konner needed to 
encompass, almost in a single sweep, 
biochemical genetics, neurobiology, 
general physiology, ethology, social 
anthropology antfurban sociology, not 
to mention, the element of narrative, 
his taste for poetry and his intimations 
of how we might achieve a better 
world. These excessive demands must 
be kept in mind , when criticizing 


to • wait • many yeajs foT a more 
accessible yet equally comprehensive 
synthesis of human biologv. 


Konner himself may well provide it. 
He is firm in being anti-racist, anti- 
authoritarian. anii-compelilive. He 
docs not venture to forecast that 
women will inherit the earth, but he 
says, on sound bio-anthropological 
grounds, that we would all be much 
better off if they did. His lengthy 
experience with the hunter-gntherefs 
of the Kalahari desert gives him unique 
credentials for reassessing the neo- 
romantic longing for a pristine state of 
grace. Myths depicting a stone-age 
affluence, often propounded by 
distinguished anthropologists from the 
hesl universities, are here responsibly 
checked against a harsh reality. 
Konner's admiration, deep respect and 
even love for tilt hunter-gatherers do 
not blind him into unwarranted cults of 
the primitive way of life, and this fact 
alone might recommend his book. 

This bulky volume’s one serious 
shortcoming is embedded in Chapters 
Seven and Nine, in which Konnet 
heavily oversells the dubious concept 
of man's “triune brain", put forth oy 
the neurophysiologist Paul MacLenn 
over thirty years ago and echoed 
through the popular press ever since. 
Roughly stuted (though there seems to 
be no genuinely better way of putting 
it), it asks us to believe that an older, 
brutish “reptilian brain” is literally 
harboured within the nobler, flnore 
recent and more decent mantles first of 
the “mammalian”, then, on top of that, 
of the “neo-mammalian” brain, these 
latter acting like steering-wheels, 
comptrollers (at best) or policemen (at 
worst) of the lurking beast. Poetic, 
maybe, impressive, for sure, but 
untrue. More refined biochemical and 
anatomical analyses have reduced this 
metaphor to a mere flight of fancy. 
Since 'Konner Is as conversant as 
anyone with these findings, the reason 
for his allegiance to the “triune'’ brain 
is mysterious. Maybe his poetic 
sensitivity has, for once, overcome his 
scientific judgment. His reviews of the 
literature bearing on the evolution of 
language and mind are perplexingty 
insensitive to what is being dono next- 
door to him, at MIT. One would have 
.liked to see the new and powerful 
theory of ttt “Modularity" of mind 1 At 
least mentioned here, and the 
pioneering work on mental imagery 
donc.bv such researchers as the late 
David Marr at least hinted at. 

One final question that some readers 
may want to ask: is Konner one of 
those blunt, genetical reductionists, 
tracking everything down to the genes, 
or is he a sophisticated environ- 
mentalist persuaded deep in his heart 
that cultural relativism accounts for 
most of what we do, feel and believe? 
The only fair answer is that he is both 
fully innatist and fully environmental- 
1st. A paradox? Well, I am afraid that 
nothing short or reading (his splendid- 
book will remove tho taint of paradox.' 



“Saint Jerome" by Lucas van Leyden, from the exhibition Dflrer to 
Cdzanne: Northern European Drawings from the Ashmolean Mum 
which can be seen there front March 9 to April 17. 

Pro-punctuationism 

" unaltered throughout their lives, u 

J R Durant the bulk of evolutionaiy ch 

* concentrated in extremely rapii. 

- — — somewhat mysterious, spedatk 

Niles Eldrbdge and Ian events (a view that goes under II 

Tatters all uninspiring name of ^punctmH 

The Myths of Human Evolution equili rium ). ./ 

n jb 05J44 l view of human evolution, both phwa 

and cultural. The "myths" referred# 
in the title are many and varied, m 
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Fauna corner 


Few people with even the most casual 
interest in biology can have seen out 
1982, the centenary of Charles 
Darwin’s death, without realizing that 
the theory of evolution .is once again 
the subject of bitter dispute. In the 
interval since the last major Darwin 
celebration, in 1959, a rather cosy 
consensus around the so-called 
"synthetic” theory of evolution has 

g iven way to a series of major 
isagreements amongst geneticists, 
paleontologists, taxonomists, and 
. others over the pattern and process of 


']■: lift. 
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• not . like Euclid's, gebrfietry - a 
magnificent , edifice - .of-' proven 
propositions deriving frpfri a set "of 
simple assumptions - but mart like s' 
textbook of physiology or geology, 
ench solution grounded In a separate 
body of facts and approached With' a 
ouiverful of different theories, with all 
.the solutions . connected in a great' 
complex webi.” 

Konner then proceeds to offer a first 
approximation to such- an elusive 
enterprise. The index of his book reads 
almost like a catalogue of. the capital 
sins Rnd (he cardinal virtues ("Rage", 
"Fear", “Lust", “Gluttony", but also 
"Joy" and ''Love"). This young and 
many-talented biological 1 anthro- 
pologist from Harvard displays a 
commanding scholarship, in both 
width and depth , which is matched by a 
rare judiciousness and an unrelenting 


Pat Morris 

L, Harrison -Matthews 
M ammals In the British Isles 

207pp. Collins. £10.95. 

OOP 219738 3 

■For ' ^ manyjyeprs ,-anydnef wanting a • 
sound guide to British Mammals bas ■■ 
bad the choice of two; either the The 
Haimopk tof. British, Mammals edited .' 

; 5Kflv D ’ 8°*!* H N. -Southern-: 
(1976) or Barrisort-Mdlthews's British ! 

^. a ^ w ^ J (»^2).;Theformer. contains 
all the detailed facts' and figures, but'is . 
written in. - /‘handfcookese" ' ■ for 
reference purpose?; • the latter, was 
more suliaple for general reading but 
increasingly compromised by its. 
obsolescence L and jisiiowbut of print. 

' Dr Hairlson-MaUhews hasnow , 
written, n completely new book, 
resisting the temptation to borrow, 
large. sections from his previous one. 
Helms left out the diagnostic details of 
spedts available in the Handbook and 
instead has concentrated on writing a 1 
very readable series, of essays qn 
aspects of mammal ' biology. Qnd ; 
chapter offers an interesting analysis of 1 
habitat types and their associated 
mammals, another contains a long 
overdue denunciation of thc : 


multifarious local races and "sub- 
species” of our rodents. The chapter on 
home-range and territory is an easy- 
going, readable review rather than a 
source of precise facts, measurements 
or methodological detail. Indeed this 
characterizes the whole book; it is one 
to be read, not referred to. There are 
frequent digressions (eg. a whole page 
•on the large blue butterfly) which 

mlnht caam a ■ii'iivla _! ,1.. . 


its Predecessor, despite the increase In' 
knowledge of the subject. However,' 
the digressions add to the reader's 
pleasure and maintain a flow of Ideas 
and novel viewpoints. 

The book contains "small errors of 
fact (eg, t was not superstition which 
led churchwardens to pay bounties for 
dead, hedgehogs. nor was Glis first, 
introduced : to Bedfordshire) and 
opinion (the. otter is not the only 
species to suffer seriously from changes 
in the modern countryside; bats and ; 
browi) hares do so too). There is also a 
rattier, bemused attempt to review the 
genetic basis of behaviour. However 
the main criticism must be that much 
: has been learned aboill the details of 
British mammals in the past thirty 
vears vet ir 'H* 


organic change; and over the past 
twelve^ months these disagreements 
have been sharpened, both by the 
general chorus of praise to Darwin 
himself, and by the mounting alarm 
with which biologists on all sides of the 
debate have viewed the revival of 
fundamentalist anti-evolutionism in 
America. To this already complicated 
blend of Ingredients it was necessary 
only to add a steady stream of third- 
rate newspaper articles, popular 
books, Bnd radio and televisibn docu- 1 
men carles to ,crda|e the unsavoury 
brew wqh which we are faedd today, 

the, Myifu of Human Evolution is 
dilfori to ' 


evolution with which they happratj 
disagree, but without doubt thew 
that bothers them most UjJjw 
gradualism. Eldredge and 
attribute the general tendency 8P? 
Darwinian biologists to: 
evolution in terms of wiim* 
adaptive change to the pen»* 

Influence of the Victorian Idea of** 
progress, and they take RS'lhw 
nothing less than a refutation** 
.idea in Doth domains. An NwjJJJ 
outline pf the case for punawo*5 
is followed by a review of 
evidence relating to human evw^ 
an assessment of the probieffl JKS 


HAS « I — • • 'AM 

revealed by this evidence, 
of the nature of social 

anrl 


* . . • — iui auiiic 

ronriderable time to come it is very 
doubtful whether it will succeed in 
™ kn g, the resulting dish any more 
E“ Niles Eldredge and Ian 


...MiMiiiaia m me nasi thirtv 

. jjareyet little new evidence appears in 
this book.- The piorieering naturalists 
arc .. mentioned! but ; the mainr 

contributions made byyounger. mZ 
recent ones are often ignored or merely 
referred to in the bibliography, . ^ 


palatable. Niles Eldredge and Ian 
i utensil are prominent in the ranks of 
those who in recent years have been 
calling^ forBrnajor revision of the 
syntheUc theory. Opposed above ail to 
tw idea that evolution consists merely 
or the very gradual and progressive 
transformation of old species into new: 
ones by. the Steady accumulation of 
small-scale genetic novelties tinder the • 
influence of natural selection (a view 
that . has been dubbed "phyletic 
)* they argue that the 'fosfiil 
record is more Consistent with a model , 

jy hIc }» evolution is 
ggffy e P SGdic ’ the normal fate of 
species is to .remain mare or less' 


msrory , a uiscusmuh •rz- AM » 

between biological and 
and an epilogue on “Ourfi^t^ 
Future”: fallin.well tinder 

and ^(hout the fuss and BotneTj 

scholarly appurtepapceS as 

or a bibliography. .. ; , 

■ Predictably enough, the 
< ambitious undertaking ■ 

Myths of Human Evolution con _ 
more or |e» nothta« V 
consequence to the ctinw^i 
about the pattern -. and 
evolution, belt organic, tajn ^ 
or whatever. By 
seriously with .alternatty® 


of the evidence relating p 

general, and . humap^WJ^irf 
particular (and let us lgnpjjj ^ i 
anS btam foray 

will certainly 

colleagues vmont ^ 

they wish to * 

they have pfodtigjj 
popular work that i wjl . 
the confusion Of ih°*® ^ j , 
people; who turn- to.«W 
through the maze ■ - ^ ^ , 

arBuments about evOltitiw*A ‘- 
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The master’s code 


VWUlam S. McFeely 

uTtram VVvatt-Bbown 
Southern Honor: Ethics and Behavior 
in the Old South 

«7m Oxford University Press. £20. 
0 [95031 19 9 

This study of the American South 
tends, oddly, in Massachusetts in 1732 
. excerpts from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's tale, “My Kinsman, 
Major Molyneux": tn Puritan New 
Pnriand, a once-proud member of the 
fleotry is subjected to the pain and 
Uiiflation of being tarred _ and 
feathered in a medieval charivari. 
Major Molyneux had. in some 
unexplained ' way, defied his 
community's concept of honour. 
Southern Honor: Ethics and Behavior 
'■ h the Old South ends in Mississippi in 
IjM with a story, drawn from 
manuscript sources, of how one James 
Poster, Jr, broke his community’s code 
ofhonour and suffered a fate similar to 
Major Molyneux’s: 

' After a merciless lashing, the 
. lynchers heated up the tar, while 
debating whether Foster should be 
branded on both cheeks, have his 
eats slit, or be scalped . . . , The 
' decision was for a partial scalping; a 
complete one would have been fatal. 
After this was done, tar was poured 
over Foster's head, shoulders and 
back, followed by a dousing with the 
traditional feathers. . . . 

While the once- handsome Foster lay 
groaning, he was. recalled one 
participant in his torment, simply “an 
object of universal detestation”. 
Another witness wrote: “Almighty 
Father, what a picture! He was more 
like a huge shapeless fowl . than 
anything else." Foster, b member of 


one of the leading planter families in 
the area, had been accused (correctly, 
it would appear from the evidence that 
Bertram Wyatt-Brown cnrefully brings 
forward) of murdering his wife, but 
had been set free according to standard 
processes of law. As he walked out of 


the courthouse, he was seized by his 
neighbours and then experienced the 
retribution they exacted. Somehow. 
Foster survived, recovered, in part, 
and fled to Texas where he lived out 


the century. 

Between these well-told tales - one 
fiction, one history - lies a book in 
which are delineated the workings of a 
code of honour that disciplined a whole 
society in ways usually more subtle but 
no less effective than the charivari. 
With his analysis, Wyatt-Brown seeks 
to explain the antebellum South, but in 
fact what he provides is an explanation 
of the white Southern male. As he puts 
it, one of the essential elements or the 
code was its "defense of male integrity 
and mingled fear and love of women”. 
Southern Honor is not a book about 

S eat public events, nor is it a study of 
e relationship between masters and 
slaves, although the way the code 
worked to discipline any slave who 
seemed to threaten insurrection - who 
asserted his manhood - is carefully 
described. Nor are Southern women, 
who were forced to live in deference to 
the men and their code, considered 
here In a central way, 

. The book is far more than a 
statement of the familiar thesis that the 
rural, plantation, slave-holding South 
was tardy in its encounter with 
modernity. Foster, a tall, powerful 


cuckoldry that he hud sought to escape 
in his furious assault upon his wife . 

Foster's punishment was un extreme 
statement of the complex Southern 
code of honou r and Wyatt-Brown . who 
has read widely in the literature of 
anthropology, has been wise to use 
every possible intellectual device in 
seeking an understanding of his elusive 
subject. He may. however, have been 
less than wise to present so much of his 
material in the manner of the social 
scientist. He did so. apparently, 
because he believed the alternative to 
this was to slip into the sins of the 
novelist. In his introduction. Wyatt- 
Brown correctly slates that the 
historian cannot stray from verifiable 
sources, but then he sells himself short. 
Too deferentially, he compares what 
he. under scholarly constraints, can 
accomplish and what can he done by a 
writer of fiction whose “imagination 


can recreate the way people once 
thought and acted". "Through 
metaphor Rnd felicity of language” the 
novelist approaches “an ethical 


young male had flaunted his wenching, 
his drinking, his gambling, but once he 
had been punished for offending 
against the unwritten but powerfully 
realized concept of discipline he 
"became the male-turned-female, a 
humiliated cowbird, the symbol of the 


Radical resentments 


J. R. Pole , 

Edward Countryman 

A People tn Revolution: The 
American Revolution and Political 
Society In New York 1760-1790 
388pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Prea. £18.50. 

• 080182625 X 


Ever since Carl Becker defined the 

■ internal issues of the American 
Revolution in New York by saying that 
we struggle over home rule was 
turning into a struggle over who should 
rule at home - and that was in 1909 - 
recessive interpretations • have 
. enlarged on or refined that classically 
economical formulation. The essence 

« 5 e r s own “oalysis was a strongly 
; -C!5 c " c * ass trifl'd - a view then 
beginning to be permissible but only 
■wer to become, fashionable for 
..wnencan histoiy. More recently a 

■ Wcof "new left" essay? edited by 

...Alfred F. Young in 1976,'ps a radical 
: »der to the official bicentennial 
. webrattons, fought for the lower-class 
: of colonial discontent The 

rJW was instructive if Inconclusive. 
S?*”!, 1 Couhtryman^.a contributor to 
i Election, jias now produced his 

' ES?A ments not only of Becker but of 
! S.S ft L ear,,er Traces iof the' 
r® •? Class conflict survive in his 
X ,te ? “’romitment to the radical 
ml f • 8 respect for the various. 

v!ui "8 s that revolutionary New 
i.wkets. of different backgrounds and 
. 9*Y of places read into their 
“^'Wuaiion »- 


and economic discontent that preceded 
the outbreak of conflict with Britain 
and then, mobilized into opposition, 
fed that conflict. There are distinct 
elements of “class" resentment to be 
found in both the Hudson Valley 
estates and in the towns; an emerging 
practice of conspicuous display by the 
wealthy about 1765 stimulated these 
resentments, particularly as New 
York, like other cities, was grappling 
witii poverty on a larger scale than ever 
before. The disruption of fashionable 
concerts and the destruction of the 
Chapel Street Theatre were typical 
manifestations of such resentment. But 
in the countryside the issues were 
different and turned mainly on land 
titles. Countryman therefore dis- 
tinguishes between urban and rural 
radicalism and is careful to show how 
difficult it was to bring them together.. 
When independence nad been won, 
the rural members, often '-.being or 
representing slave-owners, would not 
consent to urban demands for abolition 
of slavery. He might have added that 
this issue was in no sense a properly of 
“radical” • reform: John Jay and 
Alexander Hamilton were the first and 
subsequent presidents of the Anti- 
: Slavery Society in New York. 

In the onset of revolutionary 
opposition, New York w'ai notoriously 
divided. In aboriginal Analysis of this 
phenomenon*, Countryman discovers 
significant differpnees among groups of 
counties. “Consensus” counties, where 
population,.; was’.' sparse . and 
development slow, but where spcial 
hierarchy did not oppress t)te poor, 
Aright go one way or fije other bn the 


veracity that the historian could never 
achieve”. Not so; Wyatt-Brown has 
that imagination loo, hut only too 
rarely docs he dare to use it. When he 
does, as in recounting Foster's story, 
he makes the sensibilities of private life 
the subject of history. 

Too often what hampers the 
historian is not that he dares not make 
things up - he does not have to - but 
that he lacks the self-confidence to 
write as well as the novelist. Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie. with Montaillou, and 
Jonathan Spence, with the The Death 
of Widow Wang, both working from 
manuscript sources not unlike those 
used by Wyatt-Brown, have shown us 
how much about private lives can be 
recovered, shedding invaluable light 
on the societies in which those lives 
were led. American historians, like 


with which Countryman credits them. 

; path* longer view, 1$ draw? atftn tion 
to the distinction between the long- 
term crisis affecting the whole society 
as it moved into, a competitive set of 
market relationships - in whioh a large 
number of radicals wnnted a share - 
and the Immediate crisis produced by 
wartime inflation. The picture carries 
all the more conviction because it is 
congruent with much other recent 
work. The New York mechanics end 
up by seeking a charter of incor- 
poration, seeking in other words 
to legitimate themselves as an interest 
group in genuine Madisonian fashion. 
Bv this time - when the legislature has 
absorbed a very high proportion of 
new men too - the “moral economy" 
of the pre-revolutionary rioters 
(Countryman, like .so many of his 
contemporaries* has learnt from E. P. 
Thompson) had been channelled and 
institutionalized and New York was a 1 
safer, more orderly place. 

Not all the questions raised by this 
study can most satisfactorily 'be 
answered from the author’s 
standpoint. Why, in particular, did the 
outnumbered "conservatives" find it so 
relatively easy to regain their strength? 
What were the arguments that seem to 
, have swayed New.:, York's . artisan, 
voters? -'And' is. it. pe'rhdpiF nvofth 


William Frechling and Eric Foner, 
have also readied into records of 
unexceptional people, and one can 
only wish that Wyatt-Brown, as 
imaginative ns they, had been as bold 
with the rest of his study as he was with 
the Foster saga. 

What his bnnk shows is that the 
white Southern male had a tough 
assignment, perhaps an impossible 
one. He had to be a master thrice over: 
of himself, of a family that often 
included distant relatives and of people 
belonging to a different race who were, 
or should have been, his slaves. 
Moreover, this mastery had to be 
achieved on a shifting frontier, with 
only uncertain behavioural clues us 
guides. If Wyatt-Brown is correct, (he 
Southern male’s Protestantism was of 
no use to him. and neither were the 
canons of political liberalism or the 

B rnmental structures that had been 
upon them. Not even the South's 
doctrinal defence of slavery as a 
“Positive Good", was compelling to 
him; and he knew, even if he might 
have denied it, that the American 
concept of self-reliant individualism 
was something with which he had no 
chance to experiment. 

He was a map trapped in a society as 
demanding as it was ambiguous in its 
values. His urges might be lustful and 
savage, but he was not free. He was 
always accountable, always . in 
jeopardy. Any transgression could 
bring immediate retribution and each 
local community, almost inexplicably 
but not capriciously, knew whicn 

S re&sions were permissible and. 
were punishable with violence. 


And to add to all his troubles at home, 
this Southern male knew that he had 
other, more remote, judges. As the 
nineteenth century progressed, the 
world outside also told him that he was 
out of line. 

Southern men did not dare challenge 
what their world defined as honourable 
- land, power, family and masculine 
self-esteem. The honour which Wyatt- 
Brown defines as critical, but does not 
celebrate, served both to perpetuate 
(he world of the Southern white male 
and to make it unbearable - for the 
black men and women and the white 
women who shared it with him. 
for their Northern and Western 
neighbours who relused to let their 
own quests be limited by the Southern 
code, and. finally, for the men 
themselves. Either they could succumb 
to it as James Foster almost did. or, to 
find some other outlet for their anger, 
they could go to war, which is what 
they did do in 1861. 

Southern Honor is profound and 
provocative. By showing how the 
community held even planters lo its 
code, the concept of planter hegemony 
is challenged; by restoring the idea of 
honour, without assuming hypocrisy, 
the Southern "mind" is presented in a 
new light; by linking lynch law to the 
charivari, lynching is deprived of its 
excuse of being merely an aberration 
and. instead, is established as an 
integral element in a long-standing 
system of social control. Southern 
‘ Wo/iorwillreopenmanyolditfguments 
about the South and, perhaps, provoke 
some new ones about the writing of 
history. 


On Cultural Freedom 


An Exploration of Public Lift m Poland and America 
JEFFREY C. GOLDFARB 

Gddfarb explores the nature and prospects of cultural freedom by examining 
the conditions that favour or threaten its development In the political East 
and West. He focuses most closely upon Poland and the United States, 
investigating a wide range of concrete cases, Including the Polish opposition 
movement and Solidarity, the migration of artlata, and the American 
television and magazine industries. From these, cases he derives 4 definitive 
set of sociological conditions for cultural freedom. So .defined* cultural. 

• {fcecdoRi is traw fon ned from an Ideological concept intp one with nil critical 1 
and analytical power. .■ . 

Chicago Original in Paperback, February 1983, £10.00 

Talcott Parsons on Institutions 
and Social Evolution 

Selected Writings 

edited and Introduced by LEON H r MAYHEW 

Talcott Parsons is regarded by admirers and cridcs alike at a major creator of. 
the sociological thought of our time. Desolte the universal recognition of his 
Influence, however, his thought is not weO understood. This volume presents 
20 of Parson's essays, which touch on each of the major aspects of bis work. 
Mayhcw'a introduction discusses the biisic tools of Pnrsoniim analysis and 
interprets the larger themes of his work, the development of his thought, his 


presuppositions, and his position on the ideological spectrum - of social 
thought, : . 

The Heritage of Sociology series. February 1983, £24,00 " 

Saints and Society 

The Two Worlds of Western Chrifteadom, jpOO-1700, 

DONALD WEINSTEIN & RUDOLPH M. BELL 
The theme of this book is the tiro worlds of sainthood, the dual realms of 
! flesh and spirit between- which Saints and their venerators- moved ind 
Interacted, its subjects are the men, women and children who, between the 
1 1th and 17th centuries sought' perfection, came to be venerated as holy, and 
received recognition among Roman Catholics as saints. Weinstein sna Bell 
provide ■ subi ti«l body of information ms the people among whom 864 
saints lived and by whom they came (O be venerated; unth conventional ind 
idealized hsgioeraphic' biographies, they hfve gteaned , Information iboot 
reUriouv ttdrht^ea 'iad 'abOju t the social cbhtctt. of. these attitudes; February 
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The pains of blindness 
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John Mortimer 

Ved Mehta 
V edl 

258pp. Oxford University Press. 

£9.95. 

0 19 5030Q5 2 

The hesl age at which to gn blind, the 
eye surgeon told me, is about fourteen. 
By then you've learned the basic skills, 
you can read and write and have got 
your bearings. "Yes. Fourteen’s flic 
most sensible." he snid. The blind man 

1 knew best, my father, went blind in 
his forties, with a whole lifetime of 
print, flowers, landscape and faces to 
look back on in his mind's eye. The 
task facing children Winded from birth 
is almost inconceivable. How do you 
learn to spell "rabbit" when you have 
no idea what a rabbit looks like? 
Indeed, the life of a writer blind from 
birth would seem impossible, so used 
arc wc to thinking in pictures. 
Shnkespcarc, In Henry VI, has the 
blind impostor Saunder Simpcox allege 
that he was born blind and then 
miraculously cured by Saint Alban. He 
is tested bv being psked the colour of a 
cloak and”, when lie answers “red", 


condemned. If he had been always 
blind he wouldn't have known what 
red was. The eye surgeon also told 
me of a man who had never been able 
to see who said, "f know what scarlet 
is, it’s like the sound of trumpets'', and 
of a blind boy who had to catch the cal 
and feel it to make sure it wasn’t a dog. 
All of which is merely to say that the 
charting of this unseen world is a 
subject filled with mystery, fascination 
ana the triumph of the human spirit. 

Ved Mehta became blind after an 
attack of meningitis before he was 
four. He was thus only offered a 
fleeting glance of the world he was to 
chronicle in n number of books of 
autobiography of which this is the 
third, ana it deals with his blind 
childhood in India. Mehta wisely, for 
this is what gives this slight hgok its 
power and its unity, forgets his short 
visit to the sighted world. His memory 
is based on (he feel of faces, the smell 
of people, and the sound of the 
headmaster's shoes in a school where 
all the other feet were bare. This truth 
telling gives the book a remote, Kafka- 
like quality nnd makes you wonder 
where the blind child gels the courage 
to eftdure a life which must have so 
much unexpected terror in it. 

In India blindness in others is no 


doubt accepted as we accept minor 
ailments. Bund children arc sent out to 
beg and Mr Mehta tells horrifying 
stories of parents blinding their babies, 
by pouring scalding plant juice into 
their eyes, so that they may beg more 
effectively. The acceptance of poverty 
and disease is the greatest curse 
inflicted on India by her quiescent 
religions, and has far worse 
consequences than many of the 
undoubted injustices tolerated by 
Christianity. During Ved Mehta's 
childhood It was not. apparently, the 
dark world of blindness that he feared, 
but the thought that he might be 
compelled to end his life ns a beggar. 
Mehta's father was a product ofthe 
British Raj, a well-to-do Hindu doctor 
who had qualified in England. While 
little Vcd's mother took him to faith 
healers who prescribed stinging 
solutions and beat him with twigs to 
exorcise the evil eye, his father treated 
him with a spartan toughness which 
might be thought harsh even by those 
English parents who dispatch their 
children to distant and brutal hoarding 
schools in their tenderest infancy. 
Hearing of an orphanage school for 
blind children run by an American- 
trained Christian Indian principal in 


distant Bombay, he packed his son off 
in a (rain when tie was not yet five years 


The agonies of belief 


Alan Webster 

H. A, Williams 
Some Day I’ll Find You: an 


autobiography 
383pp. Milche! 
0 8533 448 7 


ilchell Beazlcy. £7.95. 


Here is a rare triumph,. a profound and 
yet entertaining book about prayer and 
faith, set against the normal muddles of 
life in England today. Anglican 
autobiographies, even when written by 
the introspective, are apt to he austere. 
Hence, perhaps, the current 
enthusiasm for the fiction which delves 
into the motives and. ambitions of 
Barchester ecclesiastics, English 
people don't believe that cleric* are 
exceptionally respectable, or devout, 
but they have been given little 
opportunity to probe beneath the 


and he has a deep concern for Jesus 
Christ, for the Scriptures and Prayer 
Book, which in his sermons evoke 
reverberations and recall . powerful 
memories, even inourseculanzed age, 
rather as voices echoing round ttie 
Whispering Gallery touch a special 
chord even at a time of electronic 
communications. This autobiography 
reveals the secret of his power. Ho u 
convinced that only the truth “you 
discover yourself has the power of 
truth for you”. Though, in one sense, 
he has had an exceptionally protected 
life - public school, university don, 
now a monk - his spiritual journey has 
been dangerous and at times violent, 
and it is this journey which he now 
describes with notable honesty and 


his own experience of homosexual 


cloth. W. R. Inge's Diarv of a Dean 
and Hensley Henson’s Retrospect of an 
Unimportant Life were exceptionally 
frank but did not face the analysis of 
personality or the agonies of belief. 


ironically named “The Church of 
England Ramblers' Association", who 
are only rarely known to have taken 
exercise. Perhaps this list should have 
led him to modify some of the nega- 
tive comments on Anglo-Catholtcs, 
Evangelicals and the Establishment. 
Though pne respects his recoil from the 
guilt-inducing aspects of his mother's 
religion, and the Anglo-Catholic 
meetings held , even during the blitz, to 
protest against the union of Christians 
in South India, many people turned out 
to be much more tolerant and helpful 
than their labels suggested. The 
inarticulate, raised on the English 
tradition of not wearing your heart on 
your sleeve, often repeat the old 
dogmas, but in a different tone of 
voice. They may not be. to quote 
Eliot's Bad lines, “an alien people 
clutching their gods”, but folk who will 
journey with everyone seeking faith by 
whatever route. Williams is not 
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° ° thers w*U be hung up by whatever route. Williams is not 
prejudices about the Church of . denying the place of the churches or of 
England, Cambridge dons, the generalized systems of belief or of the 

RstnnlkhinMf nnri Inn mnnulin : I • .1 


tnge, in fact, resented Geoffrey 
Facer's Oxford Apostles because of Us 
"unpleasant Freudian imputations” 
and though Henson began each year 
with ruthless self-assessment, saying, 
for instance, in January 1919, that his 
failure as a bishop might be due to 
“poverty, lack of method and personal 
isolation”, he never seems to nave had 
a relationship' with his. wife or his 
friertds, let alone a counsellor or an 
. analyst which could overcome this 
isolation. 

Father Harry Williams's Some Day 
t'U Ffnd You . Is a. magnificent 
exception, ft is honest, funny and 
surprising. Recent accounts of the' 
religious pilgrimage, such as Monica 
Furlong's Thomas Merton and Philip 
Toynbeo's Part of a Journey, have been 

; cost of belief tbday In full deUtl, Ashe 
; hlihsetf- admits i "this book Is a 
. nonpar. partly a description of the 
people and tho places where he has 


England, Cambridge dona, the 
Establishment and tne monastic life. 
But all will discover here an attempt to 
explain how one believer sees the face 
of God when institutional religion finds 
the going so hard. 

Williams went as a patient for 
fourteen years to Dr Christopher. 
Scott, the Cambridge psychiatrist. 
Perhaps the lengthy description of 
those years, like some of the funny 
stories, ipight have: been edited more 


critical and historical study of the 
scriptures. Some Day I'll Find You Is a 
liberating plea for a mystical approach 


old. “He drew my palms together with 
his huge ones", writes Mehta of his 
parting from his father, "said the 
Hindu farewell ‘Namaste’, lifted me 
through the compartment window nnd 
said 'You’re a man now’." Said of a 
blind child this must rank high in the 
annals of parental hypocrisy and self- 
deception. 

When he first arrived at (he 
orphanage liule Vedi was afforded 
special treatment. He didn't sleep with 
the "Jungli boys" but in the principal’s 
part of the establishment . He was given 
special food such as toast, which he was 
told was “nice Sahib food", because he 
came from a “cultural home” and he 
was treated better than the other 
inmates who learnt only to cane chairs 
becuuse their vocation was to become 
, beggars. The story, such as it is, details 


Vedi’s absorption into the world 
beyond the principal’s quarters. 
Although he was given a special bed 
with mosquito nets in the dormitory 
when the other boys slept on wood 
platforms. Mehta established friend- 
ships with the "Jungli boys", many 
of whom forgave him his privilege 
and treated him with kindness. 

"In the country of the blind the one- 
eyed man is King" and one of the most 
sinister descriptions in the book is of 
the “Sighted Masters". Schoolmasters 
may be alarming to anyone, but when 
they can rush up out ofthe darkness to 
assault and beat the victims who can’t 
see them, the nightmare must be 
almost unbearable. Lying, holding his 
breath in the dormitory. Mehta 
thought he heard n sighted master 
actually kill a blind, deaf and dumb, 
incontinent boy whose total disability 
had at last worn out the man’s limited 
patience. 

There are moments of cheerfulness. 
Once the boys were given a bit of rope 
and allowed to have a tug-of-war, 
although they were told that the sport 
was extremely dangerous, and they 
would only be allowed to indulge in it 
rarely. On another occasion they were 
taken to the sea, and this visit provides 
a good example of Mehta's excellent, 
sightless writing: . 

I ran forward to the roor and the 
rush. The air smelled of salt nnd 
coconut. There was hot, grainy, dry 

f round underfoot. It was so hot that 
could scarcely bear to put my foot 
on it, so 1 had to run Fast, nnd 
couldn't stop to examine it. 
Suddenly I was in the water being 
carried out. It closed over my head.J 
forgot everything. I felt I had never 
been so happy, I was rapidly 
swallowing water that tasted of tears 


-buckets of them . . . i ] av on „ 
water, wondering if the 
take me all the way to iffpS 
and I heard the Sighted 
calling me, "That’s far 5 
Come back! You’ll drown!" ^ 
The book is full of such imp,,,, ,j 
eventful darkness of throwing JQw 
string round boys’ necks “2 
pretending the boa constrictors weS 
them of handing dead birds round fa 
class for children to feel, and of sn 
extraordinary incident of childS 
brutality when Mehta and a E 
called Abdul buried a cat alive ftiii 
was due to the fact that Abdul’ifS 
had been scratched by the murder 
animal. "I have lost my fondness fa 
the pussy cat", the blind child said. 

Milton, who had far more years ol 
sight than Mehta, and may have lud 
someth in a in common with Mehta's 
"Daddyji . wrote "to be blind h dm 
misery, it is misery not to be abk to 
endure blindness. Through ibt 
infirmity 1 can be completd 
perfected: in this darkness 1 can bt 
filled with light.” Mehta seems unlike!) 
to subscribe to this, or to Milton’s other 
conclusion, that God takes particular 
care of blind people. He has said thai 
he wants to be judged as a writer aM 
not as n blind Indian writer. However, 
no one is just n writer. Our writing is 
conditioned by our lives and our 
experiences and it is ludicrous lo thin! 
of judging Mehta as though he bid 
been brought up,, with particularly 
keen eye-sight, in Weston-Supei- 
Mare. His experience gives his world 
its unique quality: it's a world of fearii 
which the strength and humour ol 
childhood flourishes and evenluiUy 
triumphs. 

Fate, which cursed Mehta «i ib 
blindness, gave him the enormous dfi 
of a way with language. And it is this 
tho t has allowed him to escape from the 
boys whose future was in caning chain, 
to the New Yorker and to tne Ford 
Foundation. But tile spectre ol the 
blind beggar is never far away. Whca 
he was in his forties he revisited the 
orphnnage school and met a girl called 
Rajas who had been one of the best 
pupils when she was nine. She wa 
living in a tenement, up a staircase 
littered with chickens and sleeping 
men. When he left her Mehta heard in 
her voice n note which filled him with 
on old terror. “Suddenly she started 
whining like n street beggar. ‘BountiM 
Sahib, n Braille watch. Something to 
tell the time with for your poor Raju 
I've never had n watch. From yw. “ 
you can send. One Braille watch for 
your poor blind friend.' " 


people ana the places where he has 
Uvea and worked - his parents at St 
- Malo, his life at Cambridge, in London 
and at Cambridge again, arid how the 
Community of the Resurrection at 
MIrfield. It Is also an account of his 
intense feelines of guilt from a- very 
early age, leading ■ to a major 
breakdown anq his reconstruction of 
himself and his faith which he 
. enshrines in the awkward phrases "the 
final me" and “the Christ reality”. The 
last pages of his book are among the 
most rewarding accounts of personal 
belief to have been published in 
England in our generation. 

Williams is well known for nine 
books of sermons nnd Is one of the very 
few. English preachers who. draw a 
congregation simply because he is 
preaching. Why? He is certainly a 
master of words, frequently very witty, 


Harry williams had to start afresh and 
team the truth in his own experience 
of Yeats’s line “Hatred of God may 
bring the soul to God''.. He had 
experienced alienation for many years, 
perhaps owing to his . mother's 
evangelical attitudes. He remembered 
a crudal experience, walking in winter 
In Regent's Park when he was a 
London curate, with the park looking 
supremely beautiful in" the stillness 
.Which snowbringj. He had wanted to 
enter, thd .glory around arid become ' 
part- of ft, but felt permanently 
excluded: "It was as if I was in Eden, 
but also exiled from K- ... to see and 
. to enter, to behold 
without being able to become, makes a 
man feel a thousand times more 
Isolated than he was before." The 
course of his analysis Was not smooth. 
He smashed up the furniture of a 
mend’s room. He ceased all clerical 
duties , but with the help of his analyst, 
his college and a number of his friends, 
he came through to a new tolerance 
and a new. faith. 

Within the Church there were those 
who helped him back to happiness *- 
Geoffrey Beaumont, an outstanding 
priest and .a fine musician, other 
chaplains at Trinity, Father Hugh 
Bishop at Mirfield (he is later rather 
over-criticized) apd many other 
friends showed wisdom and care' - 
especially that group of friends 


attention to the claims of tradition. 

Williams rises to his most creative 
writing during his final chapters. How 
does he regard God? He speaks of an 
•inescapable contradiction*, If he has 
to think of God as objective, over 

r 'nst, then he cannot think of Him at 
Here he uses those phrases “the 
final me" and "the Christ reality", and 
the reader senses that he is making a ' 
supreme effort to. explain his own 
discoveries. "For their sake$, I 
consecrate myself." Some of the New 
Testament passages, many of the 
mystics and Williams himself point us 
to the knowledge which passes 
knowledge: “ft is no longer I who Uve, 
but Christ who lives in me" (Galatians 
2:20) j “My Obd fe fee, nor do I find mV 
selfhood, save in Him" (St Catherine 1 
of; Genoa); The saints have shown us 
that a man is never so folly himself as 
when it is riot he who lives, but God 
who lives In him" (H. A. Williams). 

The Inst chapters put us alongside 
one of our contemporaries in the 
depths of prayer and reflection. He 
allows us to Share his own Costly 

religious autobiography: will flnd here 
someone who shares their difficulties 
and their hopes. Even in our 
seculanzed century, there are few men 
and womep who do not appreciate, as a 
fact about their, own personality, the 
presence of the Spirit, put well In the 
vwrds of S|r Thomas tag 

there Is a piece of divinity in us 
something which was before the 
the™SS.” and owe ® no ^leglanee umo 


A trove of trivia 


Georgina Battiscombe 

Jack Hughes and Beatrice 
Mercer 

Dearest Beatle/My Darling Jack: A 
Victorian cotiple s love letters 

192pp. Collins. £7.95. 
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Boy meets girl. They fall In love. 
Distance and disapproving parents 
separate them. They write letters to 
one another telling of trivial daily 
events, discussing their problems, 
.protesting eternal deVdtiori. 
Ultimately, they marry. : . 

The interest of later generations in 
this very common situation must 
depend entirely on the quality of those 
letters. Over three hundred years ago 
Dorothy Osborne was writing to her 
lover William Temple letters which 
even now make fascinating reading. 
Immured in the rural, remoteness of 
Chicksands she was almost as 
effectually cut off from the great world 
as "dearest Beatie” was in suburban 
Streatham. She numbered a few 
famous names among ' her 
acquaintance; but her Bedfordshire 
neighbours were not especially 
anjusirtg or intellectual. Dorothy, 
however, had a lively, educated mind 
and the aft of making ordinary' things 
appear extraordinarily interesting. 
Beatie Mercer, who never seems to 
have opened a book or shown the 
slightest interest in current Affairs, 
makes e verything. even the raptures of 
young love, seem ordinary . and 
commonplace. 


William Temple's letters to Don# 
are lost; Jack Hughes’s letters tp Bew 
have been all-too-carefully preserve 
Jack is a more attractive ch a racier 
his fianede but equally illiterate. 
is a random specimen of Beat)? 
writing style: 

Darling I feel I could fill . 
telling, you of my feelings, but 
think of you dear a bit, don 1 2 
about me. I expect I shall to™ 
along alright soon. Now if P 
mother had been alright with ujwj 
jolly it would have heefc I 2 
have come up and stayed ■* HfJJS 
Lodge a bit. Accept oceans pf ^ 
and you know ybii have all 
arid do write me a nice long* 

pet. • . • . ; 

And here is Jack’s reply: - • , 

You can't tell how /iwgly * ^ 


awaiting your dear letter o , 
morning, {have felt so 
anxious for. you darling 
left you. I am So sorry dearie tg 


After pages 'Of thi 5 
enlivened only by Hlustral jnj 

letters 1 as conveying P fifrji > 

charm of the Victorian 
dull people convey - f ; 
dullness? : .• V . J.f wij 
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Since Fallois first published Contre 
Sautie-Beuve in 1954 a good many 
lilerary detectives have pored over the 
great Proust puzzle: what happened in 
19097 How aid an essay attacking the 
critical method of Sainte-Beuve 
suddenly turn into a novel and expand 
quickly into the four or five hundred 
pages mentioned in a letter to Lauris? 
A recently published letter from Proust 
to Vallette, the editor of the Mercure 
dt France, shows that Fallois's guess 
about the relationship of the essay to 
the novel was not far from the essential 
truth. He assumed that Proust had 
tried to begin a novel in 1908, 
abandoned it Tor what was to be a long 
demonstration of Sainte-Bcuve's 
blindness to the real nature of jgreat 
writing, found the essay giving rise to 
personal memories and fictional 
developments, and allowed these to 
lake over in a now steadily developing 


novel. This was to begin, Fallois 
guessed, with the personal memories, 
nd to end with the discovery of 
Proust's own philosophy of literature, 
now brought to dear focus in his mind 
by his attempts to pinpoint his 
disagreements with Sainte-Beuve. 

The letter to Vallette was first 
Quoted In part in 1976 by Philip Kolb, 
from a sale catalogue of 1962. The 


excerpt made clear that Contre Suinte- 
Beuve was by July or August 19119 
Proust's provisional title for a novel, 
which was to end with a long 
conversation about Suinte-Bcuve and 
about oesthetics. The full text of the 
jetterwas published in 1981). and is now 
included in the 1909 volume of the 
correspondence. In it Proust is 
thinking of the “long conversation 
about Sainte-Beuve” as a sort of 
appendix to the novel rather than nn 
essential part of it; he wants Vallette to 
publish the novel as a serial in his 
review, but would keep back the talk 
about art until it could ne joined to the 
novel in a book. So, with one problem 
solved, another arises. When did 
Proust write the novel of “250-3UU 
pages" to which the essay was to be 
joined? 

The correspondence, now os 
complete and as meticulously dated 
and annotated as any human editor 
could make it, is inconclusive. It does 
look veiy much bs if Proust's letter of 
1908 telling Albufera that he was 
working at seven projects at once was 
right enough; and that his other letters 
in 1908 and early 1909 bewailing his 
inability to get anywhere with his 
writing were also sincere. The novel he 
offered Vallette in August was, he 
wrote, "un livre d'dvenements, de 
reflets d'6v£nements les uns sur les 
autres h des anndcs d'intervalle". The 
detailed patterning of correspondences 
of feelings and associations between 
the most apparently disparate 
experiences was to be one of the great 
strengths of Proust's novel. But the 
very richness and complexity of the 
meaningful relationships which, in a 
mind of genius, kept presenting and 
re-arrangmg themselves on all levels 
from abstract intelligence to profound 
oneiric feeling, made it difficult for 
Proust to set them out coherently. 
Maurice Bardiche, in Marcel Proust 
romancier. showed the importance in 
Proust's drafting of what Gide called 
“la part du diable" - the spontaneous 
offerings and apparently random 
associations of the subconscious. The 
multiple repetitions of themes in ever- 
varying combinations in cxercise-book 


after exercise -book show that Proust l 
found ii almost impossible to control 1 
the drift of his inspiration. The 
beginning of control came when he saw 
how to connect the beginning and the ; 
end of the novel. 

And this may be why the evidence in 
the correspondence o'f 1909 does not 
always add up (o n sequential and 
coherent story. Proust had once ImcJ to 
confess, over the ubortivc Jean 
SanteuiK that he had been "piling up 
ruins”. He was not prepared, in I9D8 
and early 1909; to tell all his friends 
everything about what he was doing. 
From some, until he was confident that 
he was at Inst in sight of a viable 
structure, lie kept the news that he was 
trying to produce anything more 
ambitious than the pastiches of 1908 
and (he critical essay of 1909. A letter 
to Reynaldo Hahn in July 1909 may 
mean that Hahn wus already in the 
know about a novel provisionally 
called ContrC Salme-ueuve , but 
corresponding to the "roman parisien" . 
mentioned as one of the 1908 projects; 
it evidently transposed Madeleine 
Lentaire into n fictional figure of fun - 
this was no doubt the first sketch of 
Mme Verdurin. 

The full text of the letter to Vallette 
gives firm answers to some questions. 
Henri Bonnet's detective work on the 
manuscript exercise-books has 
answered others. Intrigued by Proust's 
claim tliot lie had "begun and finished" 
his novel nt the same time. Bonnet 
wanted to find out how much of Le 
Temps retrouvf wos really early. The 
provisional conclusions he set out in 
1973 are now expanded in Matintechez 
la Princesse de Guennantes, and 
supported, with the help of his 
collaborator, by a meticulous critical 
edition of the relevant books of 
manuscript, Kolb had demonstrated 
more than once that Proust's first idea 
of putting the “conversation about 
Sainte-Beuve" after the novel proper 
had been abandoned in favour of 
absorbing the Sainte-Beuve material 
into the novel itself in various ways, 
leaving Proust’s own ideas about art lor 
Le Temps ref rou vd. Bonnet has set out 
the further stages through which the 


beginning and end of the novel were 
liiiKcd. 

In 19HM Proust he cun to draft his 
description of Marcel's wrinkled and 
white-haired acquaintances, seen after 
a considerable absence; this “bsd dc 
Ictcs". us Proust called it, was to set the 
permanence of art over against the 
ravages of lime. In 19111 he began to 
write uhuui what lie called Tado ration 
pcrpuMuellc". the discnvciy of spiritual 
essence through a series nt involuntary 
memories. Then, probably in 191 1 , he 
re-drafted both topics, fused now in 
one sequence. In this version the Good 
Friday music from Parsifal was to 
convey the close kinship between 
music and literature as Proust 
understood it. 

Such are the intricacies of Proust's 
rework ings. additions, subtractions, 
transpositions, that any attempt to 
follow them through in detail may 


is astonished to find that, in addition to 
what must have been a considerable 
literary output, Proust found time for a 
sustained and voluminous exchange of 
letters with his broker friend Lionel 
Hauser about his investments, For a 
moment he seems to have considered 
marriage with an unidentified "Inutc 
jcune fille d£ticieusc". There are one 
or two hints of the murkier side of his 
sensibility, but also of his wit and sense 
of fun. This volume of the 
correspondence is perhaps the most 
rich and interesting yet. 

Proust realized early in his writing 
life that his talent was for prose, ana 
after the time of Les Plalsirs et les Jours 
wrote poetry only for fun. In poetic 
prose he moved through imitation to 
the highest originality; in poetry he 
never escaped from the themes and 
images of others. The best of his poems 
are the light-hearted occasional pieces 


mean a headache or two. Bonnet and ■ he wrote to amuse his friends, now 
BrUn hove provided summaries and collected in Former from memoirs, 
‘ analyses of the early Temps retrouvd letters and manuscripts; sometimes 
mnnuscripts that wifi dispense all but these are rather difficult to make sense 
the dedicated professional investigator of away from their context. Even here 


from puzzling his way through the 
drafts themselves. 

By the autumn of I9U9 Proust 
realized how much remained to be 
done, but was prepared to tell all and 
sundry that he had emburked on a 
great work. His closest friends were 
allowed to read the beginning as it then 
stood. Yet so deep-rooted was his 
neurotic fear of failure that as soon as 
he saw what was to be done he began to 
be afraid that death would prevent him 
from doing it. In December he asked 
whether Lauris would see a first 
volume through the press if he should 


the more or less conscious imitation is 
obvious enough; most conscious in one 
or (wo wickeofy deflating pastiches - of 
Anna dc Nonllles, for instance, where 
Proust seems to be mocking his own 
capacity for lyrical rapture as well as 
hers. The poems on painters and 
memories, with their memoirs of 
Baudelaire's “Les Phares''. are 
reprinted from Les Piaisirs et les jours, 
with manuscript variants; ana the 
collection opens with a sequence of 
very early poems, exhumed from 
manuscripts and given the title of “Les 
Imermlilencesducoeur”. Their/in-rfe- 
sidcle melancholy obeys the rules of 


vumi.ic i.uuugii w stfete melancholy obeys the rules oi 

not live long enough hunsel f. The fust classical prosody effortiully, with much 
excerpts saw the light m Le Figaro in 5ti ff ness and use of clievilles. Lines like 
!?!?: vo ' ume appeared in “Mais vos veux au olafond de ma titeJ 


The progress of Proust's writing Is 
i he main, but not the only interest in 
these letters of 1909. There are many 


•‘Mots vos yeux au plafond de ma fete/ 
Luiront comme dcs lustres clairs" can 
awaken nothing better than discomfort 
or mirth, and such lines nr'e not rare in 
these early poems. One or two of the 


new items from the Illinois University later findings from the manuscripts are 
library or from private collections, unpleasantly prurient. Thecollection is 
including further letters from elegantly presented in the now 
Mnntesquiou lo Proust and two from standard format of the new series of 
Proust to the Comtesse Greffulhe. One Cahiers Marcel Proust. 
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Western American 1550-1900 ' ' 

Texas as Province and Republic 1795-1845 
History of Women ; ... . ; ! J . 


DiDijographlcsupportWll|DeavaijaDiHDyoii-un«,»«P'v«'- nisioiyoi vyumen ... . 

only machlnereadable files offered by Blaiseand RLG/ ' , Bibliography of American Women 1 '. 

RUN. Title, lists, guides; maex^foand die. ESJC COM * PERIODICAL COLLECTIONS ' 

bibliography wijTalso be available during the year. . .. -. :^^ En ^NTiSpbpefs: 16^1820 - 

Delivery will c'ommenceln 1983 with 10 units per year, < .• Russian Revolutiohaiy Newspapers , •> 

Increasing to 15 Units from 1984onwards. ' 17th & 18th Century Aradetriy ^Periodicals ' 

Furtherdetaljsand prices are available onrequpat.’- : ■, . 

Liberty Mazaglne l?24-1950 . , : ’. 


M Yot a dopy of our current catalogue and juice Iisk plqas? contact: David Rb^ri, i^kofln^ Dtj-ector : 

/ RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 

: j 'ko.Bpx'45 


NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS 
...ON MICROFILM 
UK PUBLICATIONS 

The Times 

The Sunday Times . 

The Times Literary Supplement 

The Times Educational Supplement . . 

The Times Higher Education Supplement . • * : : ...... . 

Financial Times . '■ ; ..- : 

The Dally Telegraph and Sunday Telegraph 
Lloyds List 

The Standard • 

The Scotsman . ' V , ’ 

Belfast Telegraph 

Jewish Chronicle.’. '• ••''■ 

The Illustrated Lbndon News 

The Burlington Magazine ... .. . 

The Army Quarterly ” . r 

The Political Quarterly ., . .V.'.r . ^ 

INTERN ATlONALPUBM^AtlONS; : 

LeMcSrVde (PariS) ./ , L ;,.V V 1 r "J ^ > 

JbiutisldeCk^ e 

NCua 2ti^fHW;2elturi g v'-; ..•••• : 

DW Spiegel (HambiHg) r j -. v. ' ; 

TKe Washington Post 
•The Globe &.Matl (Toronto) 

: The Age (Melbourne) 

AeahlShiirfouri (Tokyo) 

The Straits Times (Singapore) ■ 

1 Bangkok Post 

u AJARhbar(Cairo):' _ ; 

IfforEastemEcbraamlcR^ewfAsla) • ■. . . 

Middle East Economic Digest (London) 

Saudi ^nOmlq8urvray(Jeddah) j. y..‘ } 

India Today (New Pelhl),; f.;; | : i'.-. '■ -■ 

South China Morning Post (Hong Kgrig) . •' '■■■ J; / . „ 

•NEWsi^iwii^ 
iS BOOK FORM , 

TheTlmesIndex. • ' * •' 

(including Sunday Timed and Time* Supplements ) - ' 

TL8. Cumulative Index 1902-1980 
;THeWasKlii^rjP9St!ndeH' 

•lU'MiPl'de.iqdeH'" ' .'•■■■ 5. 

.Mem-!:::,., ^ 
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commentary 


vonnegut jw - **' For womanly times 

- lX/Svatf-ln nf fhf* mi 


DEADEYEDICK 
Kurt Vonnegut will be 
making a tour of Britain 
for the publication on 


February 17 of his 
new novel - by far his best 





Christopher Wintle 


Michael Berkeley and Ian 
McEwan 


since Slaughterhouses and 
already a bestseller in 
America. 

0224 0294S2 £7.50 




Bernard 


Or Shall We Die? 
Royal Festival Hall 


Maciaverty 


ISR? 




• TV.* 

• : •' v, .'V'.v.': 


CAL 

‘His best book yet, 
f re com mend this to those 
who enjoy high-quality fiction 
- and to anyone who wants 
to know about Ulster.’ 
Martin Seymour-Smithj 
Financial Times 
0224020625 £6.95 




On the face of it. the collaboration of 
Ian McEwan and Michael Berkeley on 
Or Shall We Die?, a forty-five-minute 
oratorio concerned with the issues of 
nuclear arms, seems incongruous. 
McEwan's writing is lithe, stvlish. 
purged of excess, a cogent testament to 
the patience and consideration it 
enjoins. Berkeley's music, on the other 
hand, is impetuous and flamboyant, 
not too much hound by formal 
conventions, and heavily indebted to 
the English composers of the first Imlf 
of the century. 

Yet this partnership is not so much 
an essential complementation as an 


Not all the problems, however M 
of the composer's makins a 
hbreuo the text is slightly un!w n °£ 

triumph lies m turning Tipp3S5 
times gauche. bare-bM 
style in the words for A ChilSTl 
Tune into a vehicle f 0r a C 
complex, eloquent and m2 
argument. It might possibly TJ 
offered the musician a greater ranted 

S enre, and its diction is occasion* 
ense. Any words, of cource. mavbd 
set to music, but some can sustain no 
more than the simplest declamation 
This is evident from the sixth section' 


where the opening WaltooiwnS 
energy is obliged to dissolve into « 


energy is obliged - to dissolve into'i 
sparse setting for baritone solo (-ft* 


1 . o — ’ aviu \ nci{ 

one nation stands jailer to its people's 
minds"). A necessary flow is broken, 


yet it is hard to imagine what else croU 
have been done. 


The argument of the final section is 
also very compressed, and here it j; 
particularly helpful to refer to the esu* 

fhnfr nrrnmrtani.f tUo ..... 


A 


Joyce 

Carol Oates 


•^y.vV- y ■ 


uneven conjunction, the disparities 
within which are evident from the 


r — V twawivi iv uiSTOiT 

that accompanies the printed text-u 
essay that achieves McEwan's aim of 
tackling “public themes without 

nnmrvwital" snrl ".rilmt'a r..|!.. 


ABLOODSMOOR 
ROMANCE 
l An excellent literary 
entertainment, as generous 
in quantity as it is rich in 
invention, information, and 
wit.’ David Lodge, Sunday 
Times. 629 pages. 
0224029436 £9.95 


prr - : :. . "• .li. ■ 


Scene for Tannhauser ar Bayreuth - A Rottlngdean Venus" (1877) by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, a lot in the sate of English Drawings and Watercolours 
■ 1 at Christie’s on March 1. 


Lines of force 


NON FICTIOl 


Kate Flint 


lean 

Malaurte 


Boccldni a Milano 
Puliizzo Reale.' Milan 


THE LAST KINGS 
OFTHULE 

A study of the Polar Eskimos^ 
beginning with Maiaurie’s 
. first journey of exploration 
to Greenland in 1948, 
translated by Adrienne 


Futurism wus but one aspect nF Milan's 
modernity in fhe curly years of this 
century. This fuel is asserted by the 


montage of Images which introduces 
the exhibition or Boccumi's works In 


.the Palazzo Rcnle. Milan (which cun be 
seen until March 6). His treatments of 
the' new technological- age. of the 
dynamic relations and; inte'rpenetrii- 
(iohs He and his fellow-artists saw as 


within the lines -of force which held it 
together and in turn interacted with the 
forces within ojjier objects, whether 
moving or static. This theory animates 
Boccioni's subject matter both private 
and public. Jn “La Strada enlra nelln 
Casa * and “Visionl simultanee" f IV! 1) 
the activity, the noise und the 
appearance oF the street Itself drive, 
wedge-like, into the hodies and. by 
implication, (he consciousnesses of the 
observing women. In .drawings and 
sculptures of the same period, the head 
of his much-painted mother, already 
shattered into angular planes by the 
light which strikes it. is pierced by the 
frame of the window at which she sits. 


outset. In the first of the seven 
sections, the Mother (McEwan's 
central figure) leaves her sleeping child 
to climb “into the hill behind our house 
to watch the sky". She contrasts her joy 
in nature with her fear of the “sleepless 
men'' crouched over their radar 
screens. They are innocents, “male 
virgins" whose intellects are perilously 
divorced from their feelings. “Deep 
love breeds fear of loss", she 
concludes, “our world has held its 
breath too long". Berkeley's response 
to McEwan's classic oppositions is - 
surprisingly- to focus on the naming of 
the stars: "1 found Orion. Pleindes. the 
Kid". The extravagant proliferation 
that follows unbalances the form, and 
is symptomatic of. the excessive 
vehemence that leads to far too many 
gratuitous verbal repetitions 
. throughout. In the fifth (and central) 
section, for example. McEwan’s noble ’ 
simplicity embodied in the 
transcription of an interview with a 
niotlier who survived Hiroshima is lost 
in a welter of “compassionate" 
reiteration. This is matched by too 
heavy-handed an irony in the use of 
chorales and Victorian hymn-tunes, 
and by a Pavlovinn response to the 
onomatopoeic possibilities of the 
words (“sweep", ♦‘effeminate", “wnr ", 
and so. forth). 


pomposity"' and “private feeling 
without bathos". The libreuoi 


■ * "V IIUIVIWI 

proposition - itself hardly new - Ihx 
the world can be redeemed hj 
“womanly times" lakes on richer 
dimensions when placed in the essay's 
context of a vision of a male, logical, 
Newtonian world of physics ceding toa 
female. Einsteinian one. The obsetvn 


recognizes “herself as being at ora 
with the “constant flux" of nature: 
thought, energy and matter lie wilhioa 
continuum, and paradoxically it is (be 
achievement of "science to... hare 
revealed just this. As the oratorio 
stands, however, the male world seems 
too simply indicted. 

The concert itself had been wdl 
publicized, and the Festival Hall was 
packed. Heather Harper. David 
Wilson-Johnson. the London 
Symphony Orchestra nnd Chore 
conducted by Richard Hickux gave 
their nil. There was an ovation from the 
players: • the audience cheered, 
slumped . whistled . cried for more, The 
success seemed consummate. Only the 
sdnse of the sombrcitcss of McEwans 
message wns absent from the 
celebrations. 


The words Tor the oratorio, logcthti 
with the introduction, are published w 
Cape (32pp. £4.95 . 0 224 112947 9). 


Foil Ike, and veiy fully, 
illustrated. ‘One of the truly 
great travel books of the 
twentieth-century. 1 

Ronald Blythe. 
0224020285 £17.50 


animating nil mutter, n.re juxtaposed 
with -photographs of speeding racing 
cars, of a dirigible hovering over the 


cars, of a dirigible hovering over the 
pinnacles of Milan Cathedra! nnd tile 
tilting perspective . it offered; of 
D'Annunzio in an aeroplane. 
Marinetti on n bicycle. Above all. here 


, Claude 
levi-srrauss 


and throughout. 'the exhibition, arc 
reproduced scenes which stress the 


rapid growth of the city und its suburbs: 
the gidnmjng interior of the Pirelli 
Works, the lines of factory buildings 
spreading across derelict fields. 


THE WAY OFTHEMASKS 
A structuralist approach to 
the tribal art and culture of . 

certain tribes in British 
•! Columbia, and in particular 
to the Swaihwe mask, 
Translated by Sylvia Modeiskl 
and illustrated In colour and 

- black-and-white, 
0224020811 £15.00 


m-m 


Christina 

Hardyment 


DREAM BABIES 


mm 

: Iftrvk- 


A jtudy of child-rearing 
from Locke to Spock. 


from Locke to Spock." 
0224019104 £9.95 


When Boccioni arrived in Milan, 
late in 1907. he was fascinated bv this 
visible transfeirmatiem into * an 
industrial centre. "I feel (lint I want to 
puini ihe'rtcw; the fruit or our industrial 
jj)« -wrdle: NcW buildings rise 
behind hifn in his sclf-purliiili; in 
. “Officine a Pprtii Romhnu 1 ' (19(W), “II 
Mouin6"‘nhd “Crcpusculo" ( lOtjy). |vc 
shows the-dally procession to and from 
a smoky horizon.. But far more of a' 
sense- of the violent simultaneity of 
modern life. i*i given when he suggests 
structural change heybnd bricks nnd 
cement, when he moves to the 
electrically lit streets tiv show the 
crowds, the sudden ' riots.- and the 
strikes. The presence df the huge, 
plunging red horse imposed across the 
scaffolding nnd smoke-stacks of “U 
ditft cite SHle" (1910) emphasizes the 
orgiinic nature of the energy Boccioni 
found running' - through • all 
contemporary life. The sense of 
movement did not come just from the 
changing perspectives of an observer. 


Aggressively. Boccioni demanded 
•the destruction of “Hie cult of the 
past" . But- this exhibition rightly gives 
full.weiaht to the Futurists' immediate, 
admired predecessors. The 
Division! sis. with their experimental 
depiction of light through tiny flecks 
and streaks of paint, are well 
represented, as is Medardo Rosso, the 
sculptor who first, as Boccioni put it 
attempted “to render in solid form the 
Influence of the ambience and the 
atmospheric ties which surround a 
subject ". The interest which he showed 
in the sinuous forms of mid-Eurapeun 
Symbolism is not played down, either. 
Although there is no trace of its 
mysticism in his later work, the 
willingness to . ' search for 
..correspondences between art forms 
■permeated. Futurist activity. As well asi 
memorahHia of. theit : multi-media 
.evenings .there : is a roomful of 
architectural drawings by the Futurists' 
Palladio. Sant’Elja, and a faithful 
reconst ructiqn of; Russolo's noise 
machine, complete with bear groWls 
banshee bowlings and ecstatic 
choruses.' 


Fifty years on: ‘Light in August 1 


^ TLS of February 16, 1933, carried 

tffirtt“ /U8btinAu *“ t 


This is nn exhibition which places 
Boccioni as firmly in .the nioycnicnt 
which lie helped - form and which 

uirmi*fl him- in* u,:»k:.. us.. . . 


Light in August (Chatto and Windus, 
«s. fid. net) as much as if not more than 
any of his earlier novels, reveals all 
those qualities whichmake Mr William 
Faulkner’s work impossible to neglect, 
however repugnant it may seem in 
some of its detai.l to the more fastidious 
reader. From threads of horror, 
hatred, lust, brutality, and obsession 
he weaves the intricate pattern of a 
tapestry dark indeed, yet rich and 
Blowing with a thunderous threatening 
.beauty Life us he portrays it is terrible 
|* but vital ; it ix life . not merely existence; 
and the reader, even against his will, is 
compelled to participation by.ihe sheer 
-intensity. of insight and expression, an 
almost rhapsodic assurance in 
mtuitlon. a nearly tactile sensitiveness 
m the use of the colloquial prose. Mr 
.Faulkner, it must be said, does not 
deny love or disinterested friendship - 


f r ~ wmvn 

formed him. as within . his adopted.. 


'SSW*-™ ■novfiigly.'ln hls'new 
3K, 1 ; P ut the , story of Lena Grove's 


ionaihan Cape 


and revolving mechanisms of modern 
civilization. Rather, duimed the 


Futurists, the source of this energy 
primarily lay within .matter itself. 


Marinetti guided those ^ Futurists who 
remained to the service of his belief 
that .a revolutionary., political .form 
uummdcd » reyoluiianarv.forin of an 
By rocusmg on one man. and oirtlie 
historical perawtivp or his life-time 
. , alone, the exhibition serves to present 
the exciting face of Futurisrti without 
raising upward - hut essential l 


l"’ f* W, J r Ul Will UIUVC H 

3 e '. l j earred K ne m'Sht add simplc- 
SSLfrt- ? her faithless lover 
Whose child she bears before the book 

, * ie sdf-sacrificing 
adoration she wukens in the equally 

S5S-'»if art u“ nd mind uf Bvron 

Buneh. though interwoven with; does 
■ nyt, a t . all balance \\fc effect of the 


in this Mississippi township R fc 
lightning-flash or sudden and d^ow.. 
crime. Christmas, a white man bul PW ■ 
the dash of negrp blood, cuts tlKfhj®* 1 
of the white woman who forn»o<» 
has been his secret mistress. an “ a |“S.; 
long pursuit surrenders himself, tow - 
lynched according to the best -or ; 

- American traditions. Bi|t thlslsoj 
the framework; Mr Faug . 
moreover, tells nothing, or ■ 

straightforwardly. The murder 
quite early, then the mutpery' 
shown, clearly in a state of t 

about to murder; only thereafter . 

dig the soil wherein the ro°^ „ .. 
madness flourished; and ^ hea 
we dissect the seeds from which ... •; 
sprang. Even then not all Isexplwtg 
for to say of Christmas that-he. ,. 
betrayed by his mixed • 

metaphor that is suggestive ratper , 
made clear. What isi 1 evident ■ 
Faulkner's portrayal of his charter 
especially Christmas and 8 :, 

but the others by implication . ■ .- 

“volition less , servants- 
irrevocable past. Chnstmns cdn \ \ . 

appears as an automaton. 
acting as a human being i : 

one) but essentially impelled by A •. j 
beyond his control or even knowl^ 
To read Mr . Faujkners 
diverting fiction ii, 


[f H L?' Vely , , “ ct,ve - and passive 
Rev Siit f Christmas antTof the 
hv ahSc H, ! h,owcr - both dominated 
by ghosts and terrors of the past 


repelled: to seen «n •: ■?.< 
capable of abstract Tormw^V^ ^r 5 
disappointed, But it m1 P?T h,ri«r!;: 
Hf*nu vloniffrnnce Of Vfllue ^O ■ , 


Blasts ana (errors of (he past. 

The illumination that jn this month 
August falls u pop. half a dozen lives 


Win the very texture 

can evoke so haunting a . i«l:i 

richness of simple b e ' n l; 

of aspects of life; 

heauty;- , , 1 .’]■ 
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commentary 


The memory of poetry Scissors in the fire 


Simon Berry 


represented by three railway buggies ~ — — down a hjl|sjde clouds drifted abQve 

made of steel pushed onto the boards P e t er KeiTlD billowing trees. Water eddied. Waves 

of the stage with all the accompanying P plashed. And on the sound-track, too, 

noise that no special effects could piano notes rippled and dripped. To 

ach,eve - Mrs Wooirs Room portray the writer's mental 

T . , , , , - - rhonn„i , breakdowns, even heavier effects were 

The stnge events are based closely on Channel 4 used Vir£jnia had a mad half-sister, 

Nadezhda Mandelstams account in “ ~ we were reminded, who once threw a 

her two books, which were translated Despite valiant efforts from the props pair of scissors into the fire: 
into English by Max Hayward in the , department, Mrs Woolf s Room turned accordingly, the onsets of the author's 
early l*//us. in nope Abandoned she out to be curiously empty. Declaring fits of mania were invariably signalled 
asks a later generation: “Wasn 1 it itself “a portrait of a writer", the by shots of scissors crashing slowly 
something of a feat to keep a grip on programme was set in “a room where down on to a bed of coals and making 
one sown personality and a true sense Virginia Woolf lived and worked, a the sparks fly. Emphasizing that she 
of identity in our era of wholesale room of her own, orrather the memory was paralysed with depression, 


made of steel, pushed onto the boards 
of the stage with all the accompanying 
noise that no special effects could 
achieve. 


Peter Kemp 


Mrs Woolf’s Room 


1 Bostsof Marx and Lenin at either end 
[ Jit* Royal Exchange piazza flank a 
! paw banner portrait of Stalin. 

Sa megaliths from Red Square and 
| ft polished marble of Victorian 
Loanrism stand in sharp juxtaposition, 
r flodihing the impact of the steel 
! fljfokr structure that is the interior 
Ifttoflhe Royal Exchange Theatre. 

I hii an exciting setting for this stage 
■ynngement of prose passages and 
[menis by Osip and Nadezhda 
i &slBm and Anna Akhmntoya in 
j iiudi the clash of private and public 
| wrUscan always be heard. The terror 
I dot stalked the last five years (1934- 
! MOsia Mandelstam's life stemmed 


Thestngeevenlsarebasedcloselyon Channel 4 
Nadezhda Mandelstam's account in — — 
her two books, which were translated r>e<nitp vn 


of identity <n our era of wholesale room of her own, orrather the memory was paralysed with depression, 
slaughter and the death camps on such G f a room or the memory of several shadows qpshed over Anna Massey ns 
a vast scale? Times such as these breed rooms". Inside this nostalgic warren, she lay as rigid as an effigy upon a 
only individualism based on the Anna Massey as the author-cardigan- tomb, or an enlarged, inflamed eye- 
principle 'every man for himself', not a ed. elbow-hugging, face as fixed as a like some giant advertisement for 
t™ e sense of one sjiwn worth." Caspar death-mask — paced and pondered. Optrex - secreted n tear. 

..... .. Such crudely "sensitive" effects co- 

o JiiS L th ,he Aiit P r °8 rumm ^. existed with instances of insensitivity. 
f;£ ph v!^; d J a he SSLS L WaS r£l An . evocalive . passage about 


Wrede's version shows Osip as a Lear- 

like victim, starved of any market for Visually. the programme SlnstaMeso? inMnsitfvitv 

his writing save a local radio station, emphasized the very different ways of eCariSe^ rtKt 

preparing himself for the inevitable life Virginia Woolf knew. The cL t hammon Row iiuhe early decades 
extinction in. transjl camponlhe way suffoenting clutter of the fumily home * f „ J, * r „i„v P avemcnts "Set 


to Kolyma. David Horovitch plays him 
with a tetchy bewilderment that tugs at 


Slof Osip Mandelstam s life stemmed w h a t a man he was at the height of his 
fltilkally from a short poem which n 0wers _ o n the other hand, 
rtkficd transparently to Stalin, and Akhmatova receives a cool, 
tfcidi was read to a private audience un derplayed performance from Djlys 
Mining informers It Is debatable H amletl - sardonic in black fur - only 
jtafiersiKh foolhardiness qualifies to hlming at the intense suffering that was 
k calW tragic - perhaps only in , Q C0[ J e t0 her , oter on _ 

Subn s Russia could a poet come to see 

Imsrlfin the guise of the boy David. Avrit Elgar takes the major part. 

Mandelstam himself wrote that “the Paying Nadezhda as the cfear-eyed 
rtjic. however small the scene of its narrator of the tale. She rises 
enactment, inevitably amounts to a magnificently to it. lending great 
trara! picture of the world", power to the long speeches that would 
fidezhda Mandelstam's Hope Against nave benefited from a kinder and more 
Htpt. here adapted for the stage by selective adaptation for the stage (we 
CboarWrede. is astonishingly good at are lold early on that the actors lines 
riming die clash of these inner and «« Nadezhda s own words). Caspar 
niter worlds. The three main uctors Wrede. both as arranger of the 
* backed up by a dozen others, material and as director, has 
MWimwsly dressed to represent in interspersed some scenes where his 
»m puny functionaries, peasants, cast have the luxury of representing 


in Hyde Pntk Gale - a High Victorian £ of 

wun a icuaiy ucwiiuenncui inm iugam conglomeration of swathed drapes, orE nn erinders* music - was 
our pity and gives a fleeting sense of heapings of bric-ft-brac plush and incongruously accompanied by film of 
whataman^e wasat theheightofhis palms and dull red wallpaper - was a mo Jern traffic jam on Ludgate Hill. 


more serious 


palms and dull red wallpaper - was a mQl J ern tra )f] c j am on Ludgate Hill. 

stiflingly reconstructed. After which, And , here ^ mon serious 

the move to Bloomsbury - an a 117. discrepancies between what was heard 

paste milieu appropriate to the and p what was ^n. And the 

ventilating of bright new ideas- looked photograph of Virginia Woolfs suicide 

as much oT a relmT as |t must have been. [; ole showed, Anna Massey twice 

Usefully attentive to interior dtfeor. the misread its tcxl . 

film was far less meticulous when it . , . , , 

came to furnishing the facts about its After wasting time with slow-motion 

subject. Here, glaring gaps abounded, shots, the programme left itself no 

Thxx nr.iommmo'c phipm. alternative but to leap aver whole areas 


Avril Elgar takes the major part, came to Furnishing the facts about its After wasting time wi 
playing Nadezhda as the dear-eyed subject. Here, glaring gaps abounded, shots, the programme 
narrator of the tale. She rises The programme's Format, concen- alternative but to leap 0 1 


magnificently to it, lending great 

E ower to the long speeches that would 
ave benefited from a kinder and more 


fBWMvrliers or secret police. They 
Gw/pironi the fringes of the round 
wp 10 remind us that the figures in 
ms private drama are representative 
w a million others, each symptomatic 
M.ioe social disintegration that 
wwnpaiiied Stalinlslic communism. 

h this production the audience is 
ttweven more aware of the historical 
wd as elements of it intrude harshly 


selective adaptation for the stage (we Virginia Woolf. And it 
are told early on that the actors' lines life was badly understoi 
are Nadezhda's own words). Caspar feminism, for exarr 
Wrede, both as arranger of the special emphasis, h 
material and ns director, hns relationships with otfc 
interspersed some scenes where his generally ignored, 
cast have the luxury of representing ambivalent attitude to 1 
character, but jn general it is a severely , Vpnespo. .V j enviqps 
Brechtinn world they IhHnblt. 1 ' ‘ competitive, exahpei 


(rating on a solitary brooder in the °f Virginia Woolfs life. The social 
gloom, virtually excluded the world sne moved in- documented with 
gregarious and humorous aspects of nervy, sardonic relish in her Dianes - 
Virginia Woolf. And its rdsumd of her was by- passed. Nothing was made of 
life was badly understocked. While her her. years as a busy reviewer. Nor, 
feminism, for example, received astonishingly, was there anything of I 

substance about her novels. She 


significant 


relationships with other women were writes. It comes easily to her .we were 
generally ignored. Her often informed: and a nib scratched 
ambivalent attitude towards her sister obligingly across a sheet of paper to 


Despite (he skilfully created 
documentary flavour of Hope Against 
Hope, the events of five crowded years 
in Just over two hours, the 
Mandelstnms’ story seems almost 
mythically ngelcss. ■ As Osip's 


amuivuiwm auuuviv lunuiwa hvi aiaiw , » • n . . 1 ■ . 1 - 

Vanessa ' ^ ■ envious, • -. affectionate.'; ■ denionstrfite. f (ijs. jBm t*- as ,19- w/ was, 
competitive. exaSper^tio - was - ' ‘WnBen or why. the programme stayed 
entirely overlookea: os was her in’ blank. Twice, the camera dawdled 
many ways similar, response lo ? v = r “!™ 


mythically ngelcss. ■ As Osips Bell or Lytton Stracl 
apotheosis, carrying most of his poetry surprisingly passed by in 


many ways similar response 10 ™ ' ^ 

Katherine Mansfield, who as a far from i n, ° vu nous la nguages. Ej IOwm de 

negligible literary goad and rivnl surely ab ' Go * lia D i'S I? nT fl 

merited some mention. Revealing Promenade aiiPhare.Le 

involvements with men . as well - Clive JJ* 1 } "HjjJ 61 

Bell or Lytton Strachey - were behind them. In MrsMonirs Room, 

.i.» r i r ir. n i.. VamJaH Ku in uLn the author s writing, like her 


as elements of It intrude harshly in her memory for forty years or so 
theatre. A faint hum heard nfter his deuth. Nadezhda turned the 
Was m the dome of the Exchange. Orpheus and Eurydice legend on Its 
^gomside the theatre becomes a head, li now .tells us of the poet's 
•« of dispossessed kulaks, wretched power, not to influence contemporary 
of the land collectivization events - nor the gods - but to rive 
^applauded by Mnyakovsky. The succeeding generations an insight Into 
wjelMams leave for their three how he made sense of his world and 
Wexlle In Voronezh on a what values he . there found 

•Hnlrwently authentic train, sustainable. • 


surprisingly passed by in silence. 

What seemed especially perverse — r — 

was that the film jettisoned important Glued to the Box, a further collection 
episodes in Virginia Woolfs life of Clive James's television criticism 
merely to make room for ponderously from the. Observer, has recently been 


arty sequences, 
constant awareness 


Registering 
of life's ft 


u Wished (280pp, 
224 02066 8). A 


Cape. £7.95. 
successor ' to 


evanescence. It missed no opportunity Visions Before Midnight and The 
of flooding the screen with images of Crystal Bucket . it covers the years 
flux. Sun and shade spilled repeatedly 1979-82. 


Sense and 

Stoddard Martin 


and sensationalism 

— — — — i— !— KomgoldV association with the 


^W.Korngold 

U*«teS|adt 

2S °P er - Berlin 


Pi l .. Koragold’s association with the romantic cliches is sometimes Mnrieilu and the commetUitdellarik 

otoddard Martin ' “low" art of Hollywood discouraged distracting in a work so unfamiliar.' A scene. However, the curtain of red hair 

■ 11,1 ; opera-houses from remounting liis procession of self-flagellators. Christs which drops across the stage' during 

p » " 1 • m '• wo rtj : n the years following the war. . with crosses, and little girls in white Marietta s first attempt to eclipse the 

"•Korngold \ pig t#ie stadt was in any case carrying glass-enclosed locks of hair image of Marie seems, like the 

Db m Stadt essentially a work of the pan-European troops around the stage during Paul's appearance of the sc If-^gel Inters, to 

Deutsche (W- d .. Decadence: The hero. Paul, has lost climactic hallucination ■ scene. This take experiment 

1 — ~ ^l_ u P er . Berli n his wife, Marie, and constructed a seems grotesquely mtrfifriveps it stqnds .tfound^pf subtlety. M 1 rhenter^erealm. 

• • — shrine to - in his itumble-down; and could only be made to workjf 

Wolfeanu ■ KnmaoiH A r cathedral -I ike ' home. - His - pure opera were run without ;an int^Mly--j{iis -Achilles ■ heol cif 

bflsKd’e Komgold. son of . thp - dead Woman is Intensifvina the obsessional and rriedntb l.Vexpressionistic mode.. 

crite SO J„ lls , h doyen ■ 0 htSSLi ’AdJiisttnenW.’sho^ld;- be. ■ inDde'. This 
^Merkind^ofCentraf Eiirone^lnriM' hSSSS a singer and lancer, who is breaking off. against symmetry, seminal production deserves to travel; 

Sftl determined to enliven him. A modern between the seconS and third acts.; £ 

XjW'lfteStadl, based onthe^ovel- version of the Tannhiuser struggle !f lhe opera were played ,ii a single ^‘‘ hio^are S 

. Morte by°" Georges ensues, complete with a chorus of nuns two . an d-6-half hour sweep. it would. JSH 
gnhach. . was premiered associated with Mane andVenusbera make along evening for soprano Karan ,Hm1 not seiKonsaousiyiqiposea upon 

^uljBiicously : j n J920 Ih Hamburo carryings-on by Marietta s conunedw Armstron g. But . some of ; her ..!*► ••!' ^ 

™ Cologne t - .indcr Klemnprpr and dellprte troiipe. -Ip. the, end. this hyperactive’ movement ®* Mnnefta .. , ■ . - 

fcfSSt TlieVfc™^ Ell? Tannhauser opts for his Si- Elisabeth. JKja be reduced.; ; without Korngoldlook Amenwnciliienshinin 


New Oxford books: 

Classical Studies 
and Religion 

A Packet of Letters 

A Selection from the 
Correspondence of 
John Henry Newman 
Edited by Joyce Sugg 

There is no more Interesting 
nineteenth-century letterwriler, In an 
age of great letter writers, then 
Newman. This selection reveals a 
complex personality, and shows the 
great range of hls mind, hls many 
Interests , and his wide circle of . 
correspondents ; it shows also the 
personal and domestic life of the 
great writer, preacher, and 
ecdeslastlo. £16 paperback £6.95 

Thomas Chalmers 
and the Godly 
Commonwealth 
in Scotland 

Stewart J. Brown 

Thomas Chalmers (1 780-1 847) 

Is best known lor hls role In the 
Disruption of 1 843, In which he led 
nearly half the membership of the 
religious establishment of Scotland 
out of the Established Church to 
form the Free Church of Scotland. 
The theme of this biography Is that 
hls career must be understood In 
terms of hls campaign to revise a 
Christian community idea. 

Illustrated £25 

Trees and Timber 
In the Ancient 
; Mediterranean- 
World 

Rusself Meiggs 

Though wood was a basfpneed In 
the ancient world and remained the 
main source of energy until the 
-industrial revolution, this Is the first 
comprehensive study of timber 
supply and demand In the Near East J 
and In the world of Greece and Rome. 
Illustrated £35 

■ ■ ■ u< .'i ' ' ■ 

Plotinl: Opera III 

Edited by Paul Henry • 
and H.R. Schwyzer 

The third volume of Plolinua' Works 
, In the Oxford Classical Texts has the 
same features ps the earlier ones; 
an apparatus of manuscript readings 
and emendations, with occasional 
notes explaining or justifying the 


jjJ^woUgang Komgold. son of 

iaaSSSSsi* 


■^' ttorier Klemperer an 


previous^ |tlpna, and translations'; a 


The Berlin Painter 

. DonniCarol Kurtz l . 

8irJ6hn beaz1ey virtually crested , 

' a new subject In the hls lory of art . 
When he brought to Qreek v&ses tfie 


! . >■ 


l^fj 




; i '-Aik 

:utA 


" ,,-i ' 

-* ••.T. i- 


that thetwenty-two-vear-old strangles her: the curtain fglh .(at least v more -on the Puccini-like-dellcacy she . Tbe&m&n PaJrt^erpresenta 82 / - 

1 ?KL lake a cu rtain y rallUfie r each in OBtz Friedrich new Be riln i Ooer rous t ac hleve ?s the ghosl of Marie, and |£22.$0 r .0.TOM ' 6 L£tLiS draw/ngS frdrhthe BOezley AfC^ilvd 

S^jlK^rltn premiere, with Georae production) as Paul is raising spisioT to 'on. lhe perfect lilgb Cs and Ds tfie. ;aimed- lo music' ' ^hk:h heMra^oft'vpseabyan.;;.;' ■ 

"H.conduMmn it . V c „ «? c ki, h*oH Berlin audience raucously- calls for. - American composer of .-serious music - n; » iuIj e^e *1 a on 


meiwentv-two-vMr-nlri strangles nci. uwwimm 

lake a curtain call a/ler each ' n Ootz. Friedrich s new Berlin C 

Sife5® r|i P Ptomiire, with George production) as Paul is raising a pisli 

wmsfflmmm 


zwtoet ^°S 0|I J [ P^tures.- the - affinities : to :the ?ymbo!istff reudlah thi>;< 

Mnlbidt •JSnP 1 -' for - Max intention? bf^odenbach and Korngold ^ the superior, of 

" . .and . later in kniiA kAdn mnrp flnnrftnrifiK for 1 "*■ •!' -V 


goes far his: voice may. nbl .be- what they pnee -assessr 
eglected Were; still , he has no trouble cony^yine /ancj' bi 
aertoire,- ; the bet Can/b Wauty of .mueh df, this jdpnwj 


bn Cal 

merits, lists' of - principal works 
ilbliographiei for. qearly 300 Of. 
tfrom; Samuel Hans ' Adler; : to; 


artldtactlye ffom about 505 td rifiO' 1 .. 
BC;lt offdrs^n approach tethe , i ';' 
studyof riyteiwhlohwill be; of iRtepest 
to ell conpoiteeura of the fine arts. • 
Illustrated £26 Oxford Monographs 
'on Cfa&ifalArchaeilody :. 


Unh^r^ Press ; 
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I fear this may be the sort of topic for technique might not be revived if the 
cosy Edwardian literatoozc. the kind present licentiousness proves only u 
who write memoirs with paunchy titles pleasant interim: "Tearing the flimsy 
like Lighter moments among my garment from his unprotestine loins 

heavier tomes, but I’m rather fond of she AUDI VIDE TACE. I think 

odd, false or fanciful publishers' you have forgotten this’ ", he leered, 
imprints, like Utopia or Ratapolis or while with n brutal gesture he speech is 
Oneiropolis or North Pole or silver silence is golden." “Charlotte 
Timbucloo or Vatican Library {much and Achmed fell onto the Ottoman, 
used by eighteenth-century porn- the Ottoman fell onto the divan and all 
ogrophers). three began frantically to wovon mann 

•Published under peculiar niche sprechen kann darvon muss 
circumstances" is a prize, ana occurs mann sehwcigen." 
on a book remarkable in vnrious ways. • • • 

Why Priests Should Marry (Rand G. B- Moore’s Practical and Scientific 
Avery. Boston, 1897). In a preface that Self-Culture (Self-Culture Society, 
took the W. Carpenter medal for Chicago and London, 1901) has a 
insincere regret and was entered for deceptively benign title-page, all 
the 1900 Olympic Hypocrisy event, bedecked and betendrilled with Art 
Rnnd Averv describe what they call Nouveau peonies blocked in green and 
“an unparalleled predicament in hook- pink. Thereafter it becomes sterner, 
making". _ There they were, gojng '‘Infringements will be legally dealt 
about their business in a law-abiding with” frowns the copyright notice, and 
manner, when they were presented ( h e next leaf reminds one of the pages 
with this deeply interesting and the Government used to put in our 
important manuscript that happened ration books to test the nation’s moral 
to be obscene. But the author, taxed fibre. “Do nothing with this page until 
with it, had indignantly replied that you are told”, they said, and the 
they would be sullying his fmr name nation. showing Courage. 


■? 

pjif. i •’ ' ! 

m. 


without giving him the right of reply Cheerfulness and Resolution, and 
unless the public Were allowed to judge Whistling while it Worked, treated the 
for themselves. Accordingly, after pages with superstitious awe. or at least 
replacing the . most offensive j did . u This book » says lhe Self _ 
expressions with what they call plates Culture Society, “is the private 
(Ihey are actually cuts but that would personal property of . . “Don’t sign 
cause confus'onl liey lind gone ahead a thing", I want to shout, but the 
and published, although much ngnmsl previous owner, one Herbert 
their awn inclinations. They dont Marshall, has already done so: . 

actually say’ that the youngei and is not to be loaned or otherwise 
!°P , T ade i '^ or , k disposed of. as it bears at the bottom of 
- S ?i, ron ,? ly L mp i , 5 d ' this page an Initiatory -Number, which 
is is the clincher, they will be of grent personal value when 
8 P uri, y *U d public said parly becomes an Active Member 

^ 0m Anthony, Comstock as p er conditions mentioned later on. 
h,mself ■ No 77498 1 . When writing to the Self- 

The title Why Priests Should Marry, Culture Society do not fail to mention 
breathing, as it seems to, a tender the above number." 
concern Tor the well-being of Roman -rhe Self-Culturino heoins »fi Pr «n 

should' ImmT became ^ min h^rtnn f moHient P iece of E1 ^ a Wheeler Wilcox 
fhJm JSfiX b ,^ aU 5.«nc hill!. S i° P (“ Do y° u wisl1 the world was wiser? t 
them walling up nuns, becoming Well suppose you make a start / By 

inflamed by lubricious -.detail in the accumulating wisdom I In the scrap- 


mriamed oy tuonaous -.detail in the 
confessional or nssaiiltlng the organist. 
The press-work is remark able,, . Each 


accumulating wisdom I In the scrap- 
book of your heart"); the advice is 
unremarkable (“the laws of Nature 


he asked her to 


again becomes brisker, impatient to 
get you, as soon as possible, onto the 


JBpisa swas S ‘SSSS 

saa^ d 2i , is 

of Rome or. You may strangle the joininc the Self-Ciilturc ■ SnHeiv i 

A 'S3SS?S?tSSBS5E?935i 

MM 

young lady to the-most-alanhlng-facts- re !L . ve * roadpn ; 
recoraed-m-thls-book-are-thus-suppr- .} " in 8f become clearer. “By reading 
essed, you had to go to Boston Music lhfs bo ? k ' Q hd signing your name” - I 
Hall where Justin. X>. Fulton DD. the ' ^ arnec * y° u « Herbert - "you have 
bigot responsible, had been packing be <»me an Initiatory Member". There 
them in tor twenty-two weeks. a f e s * ve ^*y degrees of Membership 

-m .r*** '*.**■' 


v A bbotl i Exeter artist 
(1763-1851); any information ab- 
out this artist, especially of hold- 
ings of his work by art galleries; 
for a study. 

'John White Abbott. 
SJterringtort Mill, WarmiristeL Wilt- 
. -shite BA12 OSN . • v :; 

Lotd ChUrkmonU traveller and pat- 
riot thereabouts of ; l) 

unpublished “papers (apart ftom 
those in the. Royal Irish Academy) 
referring ; to his voyage , in .the 
Levant in 1749) 2) originals of the 
drawings made by hi* draughts- 


Eric Korn 

you only two decrees; you arc not 
allowed to buy Volume il (Nature's 
Way to Perfect Health) until you have 
sold or given away five more choices. 
By Volume VIII (“ignorance of these 
great truths may forever close (he gates 
of opportunity against you, or imperil 
your safety by placing you at the mercy 
of some designing person") you will 
have signed on thirty-five new 
members, and if you have done it fast 
enough, you get an Award of Honour 
of solid gold set with diamonds. 
(Honestly.) Shortly after that, your 
adherents will have recruited one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
more members, and shortly after that 
Dr Moore will be doing very nicely 
thank you. 

There is a special offer (“well 
knowing that you will, after testing the 
splendid and indescribable results 
. . .”) of twenty or thirty finely 
executed INVITATIONS TO JOIN 
OUR SOCIETY. But you have to 
move fast, the offer expires March 21, 
1901. And first you have to sign an 
Agreement of Membership, declaring 
that you have “the cause of humanity 
and the progress of the individual at 
heart"; and here, or. at paying another 
one pound twelve shillings and 
sixpence, Herbert Marshall has 
baulked. Which is why poor Dr Moore 
had to jog along on the proceeds of less 
than a million copies, and the world is 
in the state we see today. 

. * • * 

And speaking of self, there was a 
poster in Bloomsbury offering a course 
in "Gnostic Self-Freemasonry". I 
didn't think that Freemasonry was 
something you could do to yourself, 
though you could stand in front of a 
mirror practising those rituals that 
sound so delightfully risque when 
printed in Masonic manuals with a 
series of initials: “Then the Candidate 
shall s. h. f. u. h. a. while the Lodge- 
Keeper d. y. b. . But one man can 
no more constitute a Freemasonry than 


H VI# i 7 i unremarkable (“the laws of Nature 

pMe _is _ set within.- a border of must be obeyed as their violation can 1 

Arenas, lead to disastrous consequences"), but 1 

deletions are inefr^d hw 'tmmpSl about half-way through the book’s tone 
deletions are indicated by immensely a g n i n becomes brisker, impatient to 


he can a conspiracy or a riot. What 
next? Self-RotaryT Self-Elks? Self- 
Independent-Oddfellowship? The 

'Doma nAr Up Ua <4 _ 


referring to hw voyage in .the 
Levant in 1749) 2) ongmals of the 
drawings made by hi* draughts- 
% man, Richard Dalton; 3) A MS 
listed in the sale catalogue of the 
library of the third earl of Mar- 
chmont and sold on May 13, 1830 
by R, H. Evans, entitled "Blom. 
.Relation du Voyage avec My Lord 
Qiarlemont, tlcpuis 1746 jusqii’i 
1750”; 4) the identity of this Blom. 

W. B. Stanford. 

25^Trihi$ C ° Ue ® e * DubJin 2 > Jr «b 

Chelto (Count Louis Hamon) (1866- 
1936): published references, pri- 
vate papers and visitors* book 
sought; for research purposes. 

. .. Kevin M. Desmond, 

122 Olive Road, London NW2. 


Information, please 


Stead family , of Howden, nr Wall- 
send, social reformers; any In- 
formation about members- or this 
family, including the journeli&t 
W. H. Stead; for a study. 

■ ‘ John Stephenson. 

tlNICEF] personal ' papers, reminisc- 
ences, letters, photographs' arid 
memorabilia of -the origins and 
early days , of UNICEF;, for a 
book,. 

-Joan Dydo. , 
UNICEF History; Project, 866 UN 
: Wga. New. York, New York 


nave ueen in me - hands of Miss 
London Shafp ^ l916 > of Hi ghbury, 
• Henry L. Fulton. 
Department of English, Centra] 
Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 48859. ; 


'The Annals of English Drama, p 75 - 
1700' A.D.: corrections of and 


‘same poster had the most engaging 
invitation I've seen for a long tune: 

ENTER THE CIRCLE OF 
ETERNITY 

(Nearest Underground: Russell 
Square.) 

Which is what I have long suspected. I 
feet almost impelled to ballade again, 
but some precisian will doubtless point 
out that I mean Tottenham Court 
Road. 

• • * 

I swear I am not and never have been a 
member of any organization devoted 
to l he subversion oimeaning and order 
and their replacement by palindromic 
anomie. I have here a list of 155 
members of ICTEPETCI, the 

International Conspiracy To 

Encourage Palindromes Everywhere 
Through Continuous Iteration, and its 
front organization WORDROW, 


additions to the 1962 (2nd) edi- 
tion; for the. third edition currently 
being prepared for publication. 

. Sylvia S. Wagonheim. 
Office of the Provost, Division of 
Arts and Humanities, University 

Lady Cynthia - Asquith , (1887-1960): 
letters, manuscripts, papers, 

; -.photographs and reminiscences 
spyght; for an : . authorized 
biography. ; • 

/ ’li , , „ Ni cola Beauman. - 
do Hamish Hamilton Ltd, 57-59 
..Long Acre,. London WC2. 

Felix Greene,, author and fiim-maker: 
letters,' documents or , reminisc- 
ences sought; for a biography.. 

Patrick Flanagan, ■ 
b- aq . J u1te Flanagap. 
Piso 4°, Picalquers 16, Baredona, 
Spain, 

Pri t™ fjnster:. any specimens, 
cither in the form of feuilles 
volumes tipped into French books 
. iPenod , 1921-61 or as bam- 
hns in copies of French publishers’ 
house magazine* after 1938. 

^lerton College, Orfird.^’ 


Wieldcrs Of Reversible Dicephalic 
Reflexive Omnidirectional Words. 
Among the ringleaders, if that is the 
right word, is Paul L. Kebabian, PhD, 
whose book Leltersquare Palindromes 
(21pp,S3.50) has just reached me from 
the Ababababa Press. 308 N. Bradford 
Street. Dover. Delaware (funny, 1 
thought they were in Oihio or 
Alabamabala). 

SATOR AREPO TENET OPERA 
ROTAS, remarks Dr Kebabian, who 
knows the value of a strong opening, 
and observes that although "Arepo" 
doesn’t mean anything, the form is 
elegant and until now the English 
language has lacked lettersquares. 
“This need", says Dr Kebabian, "has 
now been met.” (This what. Dr 
Kebabian? This need? Doctor of what 
precisely?) 

The need has been met in a fairly 
elementary fashion. Any combinations 
of letters of the form abedeb will yield a 
leltersquare (but you knew that 
already), so it is merely necessary to 
make sense of what is produced. Thus 
XMASAM yields 

X M A S A 
M X M A S 
AM XM A 
S AM X M 
AS A M X 

which he interprets as a message from 
Santa Claus ( ,l Xmas Am”) signed X. 
You will now be ready for 

M A R A F 
ANO N A 
ROTOR 
A NO N A 
F A R A M 

which he construes as “Mar a fan on a 
rotor. Anon far am." Wild onagers (or 
tnnagers or dowagers or teenagers) 
would not induce me to repeat the little 
historiette which Kebabian posits to set 
this phrase in its context, nor to tell you 
about the one that begins “Mid ad l 
Maya, dad”. 

Kebabian’s are mostly of the 
masculine poor type where words and 
lines do not coincide! English versions 
of the full feminine rich form nre 
restricted by needing “rotor" or 
"radar" or “level" or "madam" or 
indeed “tenet” as the middle term. I 
shyly proffer: 

REMIT 

PARTS 

RADAR 

STRAP 

TIMER 

which makes an approximation to 
sense, and I recommend to other 
obsessives sclim / miles, and repot / 
toper. But shouldn't this whole thing 
be stamped out now? 

• * • 

“Dianetics", says the ad, or more 
precisely, “Dianetics®", is “a bright, 
new science of the mind you can use”. 
Either discuss the notion of a bright 
new science, as opposed to dim old 
sciences like physics which tell you 
things you don’t want to know about 
the unsuitability of pigs for flight or the 


inevitable descent of W K a t 
write for two pages (wSE. * - 
about the implfcfluU ^: 
whose name is a registered trad^? 

trademarks of Scientific 1 
Inc). Sununae Theological^, 
Tlieo, Elysium, NY). 

‘"History”’, the ad caniinw •; 

race between Dianetics ll 
catastrophe’ New York Tim«s^ 

yet, bu HI wager a small n D £ 
some phrase like “or so d£fe 
claim has been omitted. 

• • i 

The man who can best helpneii&ff. 
enquiries is a Constable. HtisP^ 
Constable, an Elizabethan fotSi 
poet who appears, under thtnuti 
Pietro Contestabile, as lhe cootribtti 
of a twenty-line 1 English v* 
beginning with the worefs “If iSfc- 
church. rightly we may CoD^y/fc 
Mone . . . ’ to a polyglot colkctioidj 
elegies on the death of Into*,' 
(Luigi, Louis) Cardinal D'Est.i! 
man who completed the buildimofe 
Villa D’Este and patronized tSb 

The collection, Varii Lrw 
d'Europa Nella Morte dell'lllumi 
Reverendiss. Monsignor etc.edW* 
one Sebastiano Fomo Ardesi (Pib 
Franc. Capponi, 1587), seems bk 
rare, a word I use sparingly; ilknii 
the British Library, nor in rai? 
other UK Libraries, nor in anyofft 
United States Libraries contritalbji 
NUC - at least not under Fwti! 
Ardesi or Este or Desle or Vuit 
even Europe (miscellaneous). Ik 
printer is not listed by Cosena.fc 
lister of Italian printers, though | 


Clavis Typographpntm records if 
Capponi was active in the one ju 
1587, so the book must be knowi 
Italy. 

There nre various C 
Constables, most notably. Hu 
Henry Constable, author of i 
Peter Constable is riot mehtfod 
accounts of Henry, nor'in'GiSx 
English Catholics', nor is he anstaa 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Tty mm 1 
conceitful, the kind or thing 
easier to write in the sixteenth 
with lots of cast / Este qillbbta: 

Sith East doth Wont whAl hop 

[Will 

That in (lie world lhe sun shall rh* 1 # 1 
The text is corrupted, but not 
badly ns the unfortunate an<«i* 
“Todeschi” in which 
becomes “KincHen" m the Mil* 
and “Rinchen" two lines furtbert* 

Mow can I riiake my new 
sound more thrilling? TL-v. . 
numerous references to Cojwo® 
Shakespeare, of ' which .lhe * 
gnomic is “Dun’s the 
Constable’s own word , 
better be a corruption 01 ■ P*.- ■ 
we know who Duns S/l’ 
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V,^ er t il cor ' s,s . as M. H. p 197 adhere to the constraints. Babylonian astrolabes which so 
rruicaaii g Abrams. Wayne C. Booth and Murray j . . per pi ex Professor North (rightly so. as 
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Katherine M. Rogers's Feminism in 
Eighteenth-Century England, reviewed 
in our January 7 issue, is published in 
the UK by Harvester Press' pt £25 
(0 7108 0427 X). •" : - . ^ ‘ 
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Flying the private kite 


Neil Corcoran 


Derek Mahon 

The Hunt by Night 

. Oxford University Press. 


£4. 

0 19 211953 2 


Randall Jarrell once said of Wallace 
Stevens that his poems are “obsessed 
with lack"; and the phrase may serve 
for Derek Mahon too, who, at the end 
of “The Sea in Winter", the final poem 
in his last book, found a tentative hope 
for poetry in Stevens's prescription for 
“ghostlier demarcations, keener 
sounds". The obsession is registered at 
various levels: as a curiously rearguard 
Insistence on the disappearance of the 
gods; as an unemphatic despair about 
the present historical moment; as a 
haunting of his imagination by desolate 
or deserted topographies; and as a 
profound scepticism about the value of 
poetry itself. 

At tlie end of one of the new poems 


in The Hunt by Night, Ovid in exile 
becomes emblematic of the 
contemporary poet robbed of 
mythology when ne bows his head to 
the “candour" of a blank page. The 
pun insists that, “Woven of wood- 
nymphs", the page itself “speaks 
volumes / No one will ever write". This 
Beckettian respect for the virtues of 
silence is always present in Mahon, just 
below the skin of poems that 
sometimes dazzle with polish and brio, 
and glitter with an almost pedantic 
ailusiveness. The wit, complication 
and finish of Mahon's best work, its 
great stylistic zest, make irony virtually 
a principle of form. The mock- 
debonair manner, which perhaps owes 
something to Corbidre (whom Mahon 
has translated), insists, by pretending 
that it is feeling less thnn it should be. 
that it is actually feeling more than it 
can express. 

A sense of the withheld and the 
restrained characterizes two of 
Mahon’s preferred forms, the narrow,- 
emphatic triplet, which surrounds itself 


with as much blank, “Ovidian" space 
as it can while retaining its plaintive 
cadences and rhythms, and the eight- 
line stanza of tetrameter couplets 
inherited from Marvell via Lowell. 
One of the triplet poems in Tfie Hunt 
by Night, a celebration of Joyce's 
centenary written largely in pastiche 
Finneganese, concludes character- 
istically by anatomizing the present as 
“the dark adge / Where the souil swails 
/ With hurnealt soang"; but it also 
manages to take in alone the way a 
wittily aghast translation of HCE into a 
contemporary domesticity not even 


A sort of winged sandwich board So verv 

El-Grecoed to receive the Lord; “ wry ,cnse ' 

An airborne, tremulous brochure So lone pursued 

Proclaiming that the end is near. . In what dark cavehMni. 

And not yet done , 

The real chiliastic prig could not afford Adventure we suMowh,?. 01 ^ tte 
such levity. Spectacle put oJjS J g 

But, whatever the consolations of n not for food 

Mahon’s poetry - its wit, its affection, The phylogeny of “man , 
its celebrations of light, music and the uncovered by the poem 
fragilities of human love - its ground emphasis on th» P" h 

note is always “misgiving". The new 
volume finds its richest image for that 


city not 

Joyce dreamt of in the Wake: “Spun- 
drawers in every / Kirtschenl 
Airwickers / In ivery bahrfrheum!" 
And in “Another Sunday Morning", 
one of the book's tetrameter poems, 
Mahon uses the form - which can 
often, even when addressing another in 
a verse letter, retain a worried 
solipsism - to acknowledge the dangers 
of indulgence in the minatory. He calls 
himself “a chiliastic prig" and imagines 
his "private kite of poetry" being flown 
in a London park: 


feeling in the great painting by Uccello 
which gives the book its title, provides 
the subject of one of its best poems, 
and is referred to several times 
elsewhere. The poem on the painting 
looks at its perfect geometry 
triangulating a vivid riot of men, dogs 
and norses into a vanishing point 
“Masked by obscurities of paint”, and 
relates its “stick figures” *to the 
neolithic drawings found in those caves 
“Where man the maker killed to live”. 
The perception is extended into a 
moralized, Audenesque conclusion: 

As if our hunt by night. 


“Sl-ssSS* 

rasssaS 

happed 

jiterally so in “An Old Udffig/ 
One of these Nights" Ji (fogl 

apocalypticismcomes through tVs* 

trimeters, as the "not yet S3 
Uccello poem reaches its 
Radiant warplanes come ■ 
Droning up the Thames from 
Gravesend to Blackfrian. 
Westminster and Mayfair, 

Their incandescent flower* , 
Unfolding everywhere. 


The Bajan beat 


Fleur Adcock 


Edward Kamal* Bn ath waite 
S un Poem 

I03j»p. Oxford University Press. 


£4 
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The three pnrts of Edward Braih- 
waite’s first Caribbean trilogy. The 
Animals, appeared in three successive 
years in the late 196Us. His new trilogy, 
of which this is ihe second volume 
(Mother Poem, published in 1977, was 
the first) iff emerging less precipitately 
and has a narrower focus. The 
Arrivants ranged across Ihe world from 
the Caribbean to Africa (searching for 
Cultural Origins) and to Britain and 
elsewhere (examining exile). The new 
work concentrates on Brathwaite's 
native island. Barbados; larger themes 
■ and preoccupations are still present - 
the gods of Africa appear casually in 
the narrative: the Middle Passage is not ' 
forgotten - but the context is always 
Barbadian. Mother Poem showed us 
the often desperate lives of women on 
the island, struggling to maintain 
themselves and , their children with 
• little help front their ., crippled, 
inadequate, boss-dominated men; in 
Sun Poem i( is male -histories and 
experienfces which are explored: “Sun” 
also Includes "Son”. 

The poem is intricately structured: 
its pattern Is that of the rainbow, 
moving from red througlrto indigo, 
and also that of a day progressing from 
daw to sunset, with an eclipse during' 
the afternobn. In the early sections it is 
a child (rather over-significaht ly 
named Adam) who holds the stage, 
with beautifully vivid although 


angclus of doom" - nrc explained; 
others, such ns “mnlilin" for the cruel 
soldiery who put down the rebellion, 
nre self-explanatory. Many of (he new 
meanings are achieved by distorting oi 
chopping up old words, across line- 
cn dings or ' by menns of oblique 
strokes: “family buy/ble": 

“temptations of eve/ning". This can be 
enlivening or it can be maddening: the 
reader is constantly being brought up 
short by oddities which, together witii 
Ihe need to refer to notes and the 


Getting under their skins 


Vicki Feaver 


Kathleen Jamie 
B lack Spiders 

29pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. 
£5 (paperback, £2.50). 

0 907540 15 5 


...w ii«u icici iu notes ana tne p n „ii e u „: r i j ” . , 7 

sometimes confusing nhonetic § r . ,n „ Jerusalem, n gn 

representation of dialect wortfs. make . Jf ^ on ,he t [ flCl that S J' 

this initiallv not mi f>asv ivnrir m W likely to Ifitvc as the man whi 


this initially not an easy work to 
absorb. A second reading is necessary 
to release its full effect. 

What holds Sun Poem together is, 
above all. its rhythms. The forms of the 
different sections include folksong, 
chant, prose-poetry, conversation witH ' 
commentary, ana more or less" 
conventional verse. Bui Throughout alt 
these, even in the prose passages, there 
is a supple' but vigorous beat, a 
powerful speaking or singing voice 
which at Us strongest can soar past 
□Tatliwalte’s self-imposed linguistic 
obstacles. 


A war widow, an Arab woman, an 

{Jj 

just asTikely to leave as the man who 
is thinking of leaving her- the mnjority 
of Kathleen Jamie's poems are 
concerned with female lives and 
feelings. Yet. unusually for a woman 
poet, she gives away almost nothing 
about herself. It is as if. like the high- 
wire artiste 1 in her poem “Permanent 
Cabaret", she had hissed at herself 
“Remain professional"; for she adopts 
either the Stephen Dedolus position - 
“within or behind or beyond or above 
[her! handiwork, invisible , . . paring 
[her] fingernails" - or that of the 
chameleon poet, continually thinking 
herself into someone else’s skin. 


In “War Widow”, for example, a 
photograph provides the catalyst for a 
poem that portrays the experience of 
the bereaved woman. A whole history 
is conveyed in a series of deft 
observations: 

You know I keep the photograph 
beside my bed. fi gathers glnnces 
like 1 could 

when I swayed my way amongst airmen. 

The trees behind you are still 
hesh, your face never changes. 

My slocking seams aren't quite so straight. 
My uniform's returned. You wear yours 
somewhere, 

caught in a snap-shot while you slept, 

- just enough details are supplied to 
create authenticity and pathos. . 

There is no slack in any of these 
poems; -Kathleen Jamie handles her 
material like a surgeon. Occasionally - 
in "Women in Jerusalem" and the title 
poem "Black Spiders" For example - 
she seems to have cut a little too much 
away, to have left too much to the 
reader's Imagination. The hidden 
narrative technique, used so effectively 
in many of her poems to nrouse 


Out. of the inbred dale 
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learn to breathe under water like a fish, 
and a Sunday School outing to "a 
wonderful place" (the Middle Passage 
In reverse); later scenes show fathers 
;,aqd men of forking age.'-’wfth .an 
-/ interlude; on. the slave revolt .of 1816 ; 
i! W- JtW ' penultimate 1 section 1 , a 
: , grandfather dies. There is a brief close- 
up of tltc poet’s own childhood (a 
’ caption , as It were, for the old snapshot 
on] the jacket) but his method Is on 
tad whole dramatic rather than 
; autobiographical. 

. i. One, of the chief characters in his 
.drama, and one of the most .political, is 
language: language here is asserting 
itself against European/British 
domination just as the people of the 
Caribbean have needed to do 
throughout their history. The varieties 
of diction range from Standard English 
to Bajnn dialect and beyond, into 
. neologisms, portmanteau words and. 
hetivily-loaded 1 multilingual 1 puns. 
,Braihwni|e’s notes are full of such 
phrases . as “Rasta word”; 
“Caliban ism “fgbo and Bajan/ 

Caribbean". Some of his inventions - 
‘■‘lodigone" for “gone into indigo*' and 
"Noom” for ‘The sound of * noon; 



Anqe Stevenson 

Tom Rawling : 

Ghosts at my Back 

£ 3 ^- Oxford University Press. 

019 211951 6 • 

One of ihe chief uses the twentieth 
century has made: of poetry is to 
establish it as a public vehicle of self- 
examination and explanation. We 
accept without question that a poet is 
entitled to fill out a portrait of himself 
l u poe x ins wh(< ?h. if not confessioiial in 
the American sente, nevertheless 
unde^ake (o reedrd ailtheriticpersonal 
exporienw with a view to’fenaagingxiur 
sympathy arid understanding j'T'ohi 
Rawlmg f s G/jOiti At My Batk belbngs 
in this tradition, ; 

^Uke Robert Lowell and Seamus 
Heaney, Rawling teaches back to his 
childhood, seating in poignant 
memories tub explanation for his 
having broken away from his roots. 
Rawling, though, is a simpler poet than 
either Lowell or Hehhey, and his 
poems are lucid and straightforward. 
The personal poems of Ghosts At M\ 
Back describe .feelings which are 
neither nostalgic nor tinged with guilt. 
The Ennerdnle of bis fathers Rawling 
sees in t he Wordsworthian light of his 
boyhood: 

Ordinary and awesome , 
pie wind-worn hedge enduring. 

Feil-$ides tunnelling the spate 1 

To mark the salmon’s map. ; 

The repeated miracle of seeds' ; 

The first cheep inside the shell, 

How a raindrop can hold the sun; 

My being rhere 

Intermingled with the dale. • • . . 


Yet this same Ennerdnle is the "inbred 
dale / Between clouded crags" that 
pended Rawling and his forefathers as 
closely and daustrqphoblcally as it did 
the family sheep. There had to be “a 
sort of kflllna /To stay free". But, of 
course, freedom, was loss as well as 
gain. Rawling does justice to the claims 
both of old life and new In these poems 
which never ql]ow a tone of complaint 
to spoil their economyand freshness. 
His book is lovable as autobiography 
and believable as an appraisal of the 
difficulties of belonging to a rooted 
past in an uprooted civilization. I don’t 
know of any poet who has written 
better of his pride in and rejeclioh of 
his yeoman stock, nor more tenderly of 


clear characters are incidental to the 
portrait of ihe poet himself. 

And yet, of Rawling’s life after 
childhood we hear little. It is as if, in 
these poem^, Rawling had td make his 
peace with his past by confessing to it. 
The sacred sense of continuity he finds 
ih nature he needs also to find in the 
chain of his ancestors. And through 
these poems Rawling does indeed 
seem to. regain the sense of place and 
rootedness which, in youthful 
.rebellion, he had thrust away. 


curiosity and to give a sense ofn 
spotlit episode in a continuing fos 
can also produce bafflement 
finally, irritation. 

For the most part however MsJai 
gives the impression of being perfect 
in control, of being able late 
language perform exactly as slaw 
She CHn convey the feel of a ptai 
a few words: the balcony in "Woraai 
Jerusalem" for example, whereas 
above the flies, / the broad nte 
backs, brown Bedouin hands 
weighing and arguing figs": Emote 
are portrayed with equalecoMmj:4_ 
desperate determination' of &S 
daughter in “The Barometer" wboia 
“no to a fire - it's an act of swrab., 
or the terrified Turkish soMkira- 
“Storm in Istanbul” f "Not even hmw 
/ his big boots on could save him I few* 
flinching when his almighty 
inosquc was lit from above*). 
second stnnzn of "Permanent 
reveals in a deceptively 
nnccdotnl style the tensions oet*» 
circus couple: ... 

Their lamp is the Inal on camp 
Coco rends Jung, sometimes aloud®.- 
Estollc. If she's sewing on sequin*. ' 
More often she practises alone Jo 
for Ihe dny she entere permanent 
perhaps In Zurich. Coco cn»/ 

thinking vnguely of children, or.ti** 
repainting the outside of (helfwn. 

When she moves into .M^j 
allegorical style - ill “Fh* 

“The Leaving of an Island *". | 
Inner Corps*’ . - ;Ms Jamie & 
successful. But there W* .[ 
memorable poems In -pUttM 
establish her as a'pbe’l 
originality. 

The Common wealtli instmjjf^ 
National Book League Inn f 
for- the 1983 Commonweal^ 
Prize, a prize of £500 awa«W?JJ 
for a first published book df.l*W , 
bv an author-;.** 


parents who obviously made much of 
his eeirly life a misery] ■ . 

... , 

W father, the schodlmastef , “Who 1 

carted me every day lb shbw / He had 
no favourites", who slipped through a 
gap W the hedge tithe pub -whileou? 

SSt£ P u e< * a ^ he ^ nk all day" is 
a so the father who comes to blind with 

j^.Sarden line he left . / Unwinding in 
rriy hands.- : .* I still plant peas in?nis ■ 
cldmino five.’! Ahd the mother whose 
Knuckles were like snow on the peaks 


oddly enough, its spirituality. Here Is a 

nhllncrinhi, IF mu. ' e , _ . 


Lowing sharp rod 
The warmth of the Si 
thother whose hantL nappy l(1 
the garden, a sharp hoe / For weeds 
canes for ch^santhomumT /. 


Spring" was also the 
rids were "Happy i n 


Wallflowers blooming where thev’d * ^ , 

been put, / Daffodils coming «d m ^f dBC ^syn Ur odyss ey , 

daffoefc.;- Porlralls of an unite P w ^ mo ,te 


philosophy, if yoju .]ike, not of losing 
your life to.fina.ili,. but, of finding your 
Hfeorkismgjtr- fosjng itforgvierin the 
indifference of contemporary. society. 
Nowhere is this seeking for a life-force 
so-evident. as in yRawung’s poems on 
Jfsmng. It may or may not be true that 
really devout fishermen are, in some 
way, poets; certainly Rawling speaks 
“"rt&n a poem such as 
(SShWi! ,n# 7 ^ - The fisherman who 
£ nri h fh ,S t , u and yof^epeives it to rake 
ZSt ijeme is as old as history. 

mofe fi l° m R f wfin S iouchei on 
h?3r-l h personal experience when 
a Poem jlke “Fishqrman to 

rifil pwlii" Pf fwrtl* finest poem in 
inis excellent first book. 

Audacious 


who live in Brilaip If J 
Publishers are requested I® . 
titles published 

. and June 30.1983: five/Jgte 

■ title should be received;!®! 

June 30 1983 (mana^- JT- 
accepted). A brief 
author’s -life. L * 

accompany entries. 
and dam of the 
current address. .Ehtnas^.vr-^ 
Librarian (Poeiry . 

! Commonwealth insufute. 

High Street, London WWv 

The poetry- SpcW**H|. 
establishment . of. a new 
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Monstrous masterpieces 
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Henrv Gifford 

Tflbtoy 

«Pp,0)rfQrd University Press. £5.50 

SbisEikmhibaum 

White. 

K 5 pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $25. 
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T*tol In Ihe Seventies 
Translated by Albert Kaspm 

jj^Ann Arbor: Ardis. $22.50. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
I^rtures on Russian Literature 
Filed by Fredson Bowers 
115pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 

£16.50. 

0297778862 

Im Tolstoy’s literary debut in 1852- 
wiili his autobiographical novella 
Childhood brought him instant 
acclaim. Within a few years he was 
accepted by his compatriots as one of 
iheir leading writers and their 
country's bestliterary hope. But in the 
1860s, when War and Peace was being 
published in serialized form, it was 
peeled with complaints and 
demmdalions as well as praise. This 
vs repeated with Anna Karenina in 
the 1870s. For us, these two works may 
be immortal masterpieces destined to 
be idmired by the ages, but for Tolstoy 
ni his contemporaries they were also 
responses to currently debated issues, 
son as (he abolition of serfdom, 
reforms in elementary education and 
women's emancipation. It took many 
years for Russian readers and critics to 
become 


— accustomed to the originality 
of Tolstoy's mature writing manner 
ipd to overcome their repugnance for 
what they initially saw as the 
patriarchal backwar 
"ooHflk.!. 


backwardness of his 


. English translations of two 
volumes from Boris Eikhenbaum’s 
masterful, multi-volume study of 
Tolstoy. Boris Mikhailovich Eikhen- 
baum (1886-1959) belonged to the 

E leiad of Russian literary critics and 
istorians who first achieved 
recognition around the time of the First 
World War, flourished in the 1920s, 
and were loosely known as the 
Formalists. The group counted among 
its ranks such luminaries as Viktor 
Shklovsky, Roman Jakobson and 
Vladimir Propp. They were, very 
simply, the most imaginative and 
creative critics in Russia's literary 
history, who not only anticipated but in 
part accomplished what recent 
Western structuralist and semiotic 
criticism has done. 

Among Eikhenbauhi's early 
achievements were his seminal essay 
“How Gogol's ‘Overcoat' Was Made , 
a cornerstone of our modern 
understanding of Gogol, and his fine 
studies of Anna Akhmatova's poetry 
and of the musical devices of Russian 
verse. In the late 1920s, he turned to 
literary historiography, pioneering the 
concept of literaturnyi byt 
(contextually translatable as“nwriter's 
literary environment”), in which he 
saw the key to understanding both a 
writer's art and his system of thought. 
Eiklienbauni's involvement with 
Tolstoy first manifested itself with the 
publication of The Young Tolstoy in 
1922 (an English translation was 
brought out by Ardis in 1972). Tolstoy 
in the Fifties (1928) and Tolstoy in the 
Sixties ( 1931 ) became instant classics of 
Tolstoy scholarship, superseding much 
of what had been written on the subject 

earlier. 

In these two books, Eikhenbaum ’ done, 
drew on Tolstoy’s diaries and letters, rendition 
the correspondence of his friends and 
contemporaries, on the writers Tolstoy 
read (including many who are now 
forgotten, but were highly regarded in 
his time), on memoirs and press 
accounts, and then combined this 
enormous mass of heterogeneous 
materials to recreate, with s '~ 


the new English translation of Tolstoy 
in the Seventies. The two volumes 
published by Ardis represent the 
second and third parts of 
Eikhcnbaum's magisterial study ( The 
Young Tolstoy is not a part of this 
series; the first part, Tolstoy in the 
Fifties, is as yet untranslated; the 
manuscript of the fourth part, covering 
the years 1880-1910, is said to have 
been lost during the 1940s, though, 
considering the treatment of 
Eikhenbaum during that decade, it 
may well have been confiscated by the 
authorities and might surface one day 
from their secret archives). 

The two translated volumes could 
have been a great boon for those 
readers and scholars in English- 
speaking countries who wish to study 
"•nrolstoy, but know no Russian. 
Unfortunately, the two translators 
have failed to provide badly needed 
annotations. Eikhenbaum wrote for a 
literate Russian audience which could 
be counted upon to recognize the 
numerous nineteenth-century critics, 
poets, educators and publications he 
discusses. In the West, only specialists 
in Russian literature are likely to be 
familiar with all these names. How 




A painted meat-dish, marked with a cipher of Nicholas If and timed /WW 
with the underglaze blue mark of the Lomonosov Factory . Pefrograd, 
dated 1921 , to be offered for sale hy Sotheby's. 34 & 35 New Bond Street, 
London WI, on February 23. 


liked; and two famous Russians he 
detested: Dostoevsky (with whose 
entire output he shows a thorough 
familiarity) and Gorky. 

Some of Nabokov's views that may 
seem to us iconoclastic are not quite so 
shocking in their Russian context. His 


fashioned art-for-art’s-snke aesthetic. 
He is instead combatting the notion of 
literature as an aid for teaching social 
and political theories, a view that was 
common to both nineteenth-century 
Russia and Ihe United States of the 
mid-twentieth century, . where 


Hot was Tolstoy easily accepted in 
other countries. Tne famous putdown 
of his novels by Henry James as “loose, 
h*® monsters" was clearly based on 
insuRlclent familiarity (Janies knew 
Wo and Peace only by Its French title, 
rtkh he got wrong, La • Paix et la 
Gttene), but It was and still is widely 
footed. The 1902 edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica found It 
rosary to Inform Its readers that the 
people depicted in War and Peace were 
Iwgely abnormal. As Henry Gifford 
. feipinds , us, tum-of-the-century 
Eiifilish critics were likely to regard 
Tottoy as “an elementary force, 
undisciplined and prodigious , and his 
oovels as lacking in control or 
. accessary artifice.' 

D With the exception of Dame 
Rebecca West, no one today thinks 
debunking or belittling Tolstoy is 
me thing to do. His two big novels 
Ihe 

law uiim 

™ in wmia. ne wtuic me rarely 
“Jideretood in ■ Western countries. 

Professor Gifford'S concise 
. guidebook* published In the Past’ 
Masters series, should prove especially 
5*2*# for readers who enjoy ; 
■ s 'fiction but do not want to 
. WttcT With the existing fitlWength 


- . „ lettfwYBuii 

flair, the very atrt'oSpliere bf Tolstoy’s the exact “ 

. Together with his 


familiar with all these names, now shocking in their Kussran comexi. riis Na u Q b QV ma hi s leaching. 

many people in the West will know that evaluation of Turgenev coincides with .... , ^ 1h _ 

the writer referred to alternately as Anton ChekhovV His dismissive Nabokovs emphasis on me 
Saltykov and Shchedrin is one and the disdain for Dostoevsky was also shared paramount inijwrtance 
same man? An unprepared reader by Tolstoy. Chekhov, Ivan Bunin and 

Marina Tsvetaeva. (My insistence on 
the similarity of Nabokov’s views to 
those of some of his Russian 
predecessors was one Tea&on why my 
commissioned introductory essay to 
Lectures on Russian Literature was at 
rtroiss puimvaiium the request of Nabokov’s family not in- 

literature. Albert Kaspin’s version of eluded in Ihe book.) Both in Russia and 
Tolstov in the Seventies is very capably abroad, the high reputations enjoyed 

~ -- ■ • ' were all too 

literary art, 

inept and unidiomatic. He converts 
Russian literary terminology into 

English without much regard to its embodied, wnen in aooxov insms i..«i «»»»• ™ rhrth* v^diurdvhiiw 
meaning in either language. Thus, "literature belongs not to t ie Gogol and Chekhov would surety nave 

belletrJlka is a perfectly ordinary department of general ideas but to the loved Ihcm- 
Russian word for "fiction", yet Mr department of specific words and 

White insists in translating it as ^belles- images", he is not expounding an old- . their true heir as Doth artist ana cnuc. 

----- ■ • ■ -•* ,f'v ;l .. . . f . V . t i — . A •' 
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would do best to read John Bayley s or 
Gifford’s books on Tolstoy before 
embarking on Eikhenbaum in 
translation. 

The translations of the two volumes 
typify the chancy, uneven quality of 
i rdis’s publications on Russian 


and literary form is his way of 
liberating literature from subservience -, 
to other disciplines. As a one-of-a-kind 
literary artist he quite naturally found 
certain of his predecessors more 
congenial than others. The 
embroideries on Russian literary 
themes in his novels The Gift and Ada 
made clear the nature of Nabokov's 
preferences, which these lectures now 
confirm. Nabokov was a novelist in a 
certain definable Russian tradition. It 


■ ■ v 


in the Seventies is very capably abroad, the high reputatior 
whereas Duffield White's by Dostoevsky and Gorky v 

n of the earlier volume Is often often based not on their «... r; ' -rVither Tolstov or 

converts but on readers sympathy for the is not clear wlietn« either loKtoy or 

igy into philosophical or social ideas their work Dostoevsky would have f ™d i^di ta 
rd to its embodied. When Nabokov insists that admire ™ 


ut Izyashchnaya sloyeynosf, 
m.v Russian equivalent of the 

broader category subsumed in French 
and English by the term “belles- 
lettres”, is misleadingly rendered as 
"refined literature”. In Eikhenbaum s 
discussion of what he calls Tolstoy s 
archaist views, the word “archaist is 
road as "anarchist" the first few times it 
occurs, after which it is translated 
correctly. 

In terms of critical approach, there 
could be no greater contrast to 
Eikhenbaum’s books -than the long 
section on Tolstoy In Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lectures on Russian 
Literature. Where Eikhenbaum studies 
the sources and the roots of Tolstoy s 
art, Nabokov wants to consider him 
outside of all contemporary . trends or 
influences. Where Eikhenbaum 
anatomizes the social and moral issues 
to which Tolstoy responded by wiling 
Anna Karenina, Nabokov examines 
the ways ih which the passage of time is 
conveyed in that novel ana comes up 
with the surprising and wholly 
convincing discovery that Anna 
Karenina runs on two separate clocks. 
- one for thfc Anfta-Vronsky axis and a 
ji --Qourgeois different one fpl Kitty and .Lyo nn i. 
ariWte rmethods” and of “grovelling Elkhfinba^teMW^^& 


creative laboratory. . ----- — 

fellow-Fonnalist Shklovsky's brilliant, 
Sources and Style in Leo Tolstoys 
Novel " War and Peace" (1928), 
Eiklienbauni’s two volumes became a 
basic source for anyone writing on 
Tolstoy. But norie of these three books 
was ever reprinted in the Soviet Union, 
and the next volume in Eikhcnbaum's 
Tolstoy series was allowed to appear 
only after his death. By the early 1930s 
the kind of factual, all-inclusive literary 
studies that Eikhenbaum and 
Shklovsky represented came to be 
regarded with increasing disfavour in 
the Soviet Union. Exposed to such 


objective scrutiny, great writers of the 
past often emerged less "progressive", 
less patriotic or less realistic than was 
required by the official mythology. In 
subsequeht decades, Eikhenbaum 
withdrew, into editorial, work, 
preparing ■ academic ■ editions of 
Russian nineteenth-century writers. 

This retreat did not save him from 
recurrent vilifications in the press 
during the witch-hunts of the Zhdanov 

B eriod after the Second World War. 
.epeatedly accused of “bourgeois 


Russian writers Had read foreign Is a literary ar list ,; 0’^ wqji (s , 

R&assdS; SS-fiusfess 



and to promise to reform. The Eikhenbaum^ ana napcwov.i««» JJ 
hounding of Boris Eikhenbaum, often new things about Tolstoy and enhance 
accompanied by ugly racist slurs about - our understanding. , , 

his Jewish ancestry, continued until. Lectures oh 
Stalin's death, after which beenTewnstractWbyFredSonppWers 
Eikhenbaum was' rehabilitated and from Nabpkov'S classroom notes that 
allowed to teach and publish egain, date from Mtfs 
Even so. the posthumous publication Wellesley - College >riq__; : Qorn&ll 

» »«0 of 
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You Were sa near yogr redd. 

Your shrunken gut 

Forbade^ 1 1 feeding, 

Urged ybu.to ripen; . 

But yob came to my lure, * 
Betrayed yourself 7 , P ’. 
For «. feather. • . * 


for published poetry g a) 

any European language 

The prize has bcen.tttaoji ^ | 

Mihail: Popflscb.. Ift-W 

memory ot Jus. jpgi 

.translator 

died 

administered . b y . th ? 0 ^ S^j 
who will appomt judgw- ^ 

, consultants.., ... 


. and hmes and about the meaning 6f 

2 major writings. The purview 
not only fiction but also ; 

JJJ?' geological and pedagogical'' 

JfeS? 8 * ^Vf ^ook is f in die best sense, h 
• n.^^ural; mediation,! something 

Sr .piford had already , done very 
i H, h ' s , c blltetipn. of respontes to 

(a rneiiculous namtructio? offhi Mllig - .*» 
;• _ hferature,. which go back tei tbe 1930s. ~~ Anna Karenina ). A,a«#»rinis . hut . ah 


. Gifford’s considerable 

■S»o^r„ c /^£d c s 

W3S fl n L ^ e te J\ or so phges .he 

roose novels. Edr 

•• Who ^Wnnl- isf 


fa meticulous rcwiiwi •»»»•“■ W1 , conuuniiqs m«‘ only . 1 > - 
origlns'and writing of Anna Karen me). Materials but ylsp 
was made ricssible only At the cost ,of ; projected : teftfcal .Mitfom of Anna 
including - a? appendixes ; two ,. Xarenim. on whfelr Nab 
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Decoding the dissidents 


Dorothy Thompson 


Craig Calhoun 
T he Question of Class Struggle: 
Social Foundations of Popular 
Radicalism during the Industrial 
Revolution 


321pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 
0631 12905 7 
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This Js a book which presents a number 
of problems to the reviewer. To submit 
to the temptation to dismiss it briefly 
may appear high-handed and unjust. 
To follow through in detail the large 
number of contentious points and reply 
hr them in detail would take up far 
more space than the work merits. 


x I 


Perhaps the first thing to get out of 
the way is the central problem of what 
kind of knowledge is here heing 
discussed. Craig Calhoun declares that 
he Is not “mninly concerned with 
adducing Tacts to settle purely 
empirical questions” but is “rather 
concerned with what we arc to mnke of 
facts which are. in large pan. widely 
known and not in contest". Tills cover- 
up. in its characteristic mid-Atlantic 
language, is presumably intended to 
protect hint against the criticism of 


historians, to which his book is indeed 
very open; nevertheless in the course 
of the work he is prepared to take issue 
with most of the historians who have 
published work on enriy industrial 
Britain, including E. P. Thompson. 
John Foster. Torwerth Prothero. 
Edward Musson, Max Hartwell and 
several others. In attempting to decode 
the complex language of imagery, 
symbol and organization employed by 
popular radical movements of the 
1820s and 1830s in Britain, he makes a 
claim to a higher interpretive discipline 
than that employed by these and other 
scholars, a claim which his work 
signally fails to justify. 

Historians have to protest that the 
study of this period is far from being a 
collection of "faces” which are -widely 
known and uncontested. On the 
contrary, much of the history of the 
period remains obscure, and work is 
constantly being published which 
modifies or changes our view of it. 
Much of this work - for example 
Prothero’s detailed examination of the 
work, traditions and politics of the 
London artisans - is hardly mentioned 
in Mr Calhoun's analysis. He is 
concerned to discuss the values of 
“traditional” communities in the 
period, but his very use of (his 
expression, like many others, raises 
more questions than it answers. 




In discussing a manufacturing 
society which had been changing 
rapidly over the past century, a concept 
of “tradition" in 1820 demands a very 
specific set of definitions. These do not 
appear, and we are simply invited to 
assume that certain values and beliefs 
are "traditional". Among these is the 
resistance to corruption in authority 
and in government. But suen 
opposition informed not only the 
“traditional" campaign of support for 
Queen Caroline, but also every 
“modernizing" campaign from the 
Association movement to the 
Chartists. If traditional and modern 
are to be contrasted, it must be allowed 
that both might contain moral values 
which could not be so easily 
categorized sociologically. Calhoun's 
concept of “reactionary" radicalism 
among craft workers as opposed to 
forward-looking radicalism among 
factory workers is based on a crude set 
of definitions as inadequate as his 
continual separation of Ine two kinds 
of worker in this early industrial 
period. 

The fact is that Calhoun does not 
know nearly enough about his material 
to attempt the kind of overreaching 
analysis he has offered. To cal] the 
Queen Caroline affair "a popular 
rebellion" betrays an extraordinary 
lack of understanding of the events 


concerned. To believe, as he appears 
to. that “free universal education ' was 
one of the six points of the Charter is 
not only a howler, but also a total 
misreading of the political and cultural 
attitudes of tne manufacturing 
communities in which Chartism 
flourished. The radicals of the 1830s 
were looking to national political 
pressures to restore and increase their 
own control over their work, wages 
and such things as their children's 
education. They were precisely not 
asking for slate social provision. And if 
they supported Queen Caroline in her 

3 uarrel with her husband in 1820, they 
id so as n means of registering disgust 
at the corruption of central authority, 
at a time, in the immediate aftermath 
of Peterloo, when few other options 
seemed to be open to them. If the 
support for the Queen was based on 


concepts of “good kingship" as 
opposed to bad, it is difficult to see 


perhaps to be published, since a 
deal more is now known SLiP? 
Oueen Caroline ng En it "* 
formerly the cn S e.V u ,'™ ha “ **; 
rai.se may have rcn resenle “'? * 
certainly not a rebellion. There,™* 
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periods of excitement represents 
alternative to radical political 
or it may be that they represent & 
assertion of values, particularly vsIuk 
associated with family life, wluchE 
poor cherish and the rich seem tofw 
To call them “rebellions" howm 
does not seem either precis* w 
illuminating. 


why the supporters of King and Queen 
in Cambridge, for example, should 
divide so neatly between town and 
gown, or why working people 
throughout the country should send 
addresses of support and gifts to the 
queen, immoral lady that she 
undoubtedly was, rather than in a few 
cases to her immoral but legitimist 
husband. 


Much work remains to be done - or 
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David Grigg's new book marks a 
further valuable contribution by this 
author to research In the borderland 
between historical geography and 
agricultural history. A masterpiece of 
conciseness, it sets out in an 
extraordinarily brief space, and with 
the aid ofsome sixty tables And figures, 
a * review . of past and ■ current 
explanations of agricultural change! 

: _ The treatment is schematic as Well as 
highly summarized, beginning with the 
adverse consequences of population 
growth (Maithus), and its positive 
consequences fas 'more recently 

S unded by Ester Boserup), and 
i with 'short chapters on Mat * 
and Frederick Jackson Turner. In 
between come discussions -of . the 
•influence of envfroomerit, including 
recent arguments concerning the 
.treatment of agricultural systems as 
"ecosystems modified by man", and 
die influence of changes in climate. 
The long-term shifts in climate 'have 
,not been very influential, Dr Grigg 
concludes, because even fn the distant 
past technology Was capable of 
adjusting to climate changes, and no 
doubt is able to do so more easily 
today, 

The section bn Industrialization and 
agricultural change includes .an 
account of the nature of peasant 
society ns drawn from the results of 
.Xfiayanov’s studies of the Russian 
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ineie-.-were 

. , responsive to the . market And were rich 

: entirely or very largely contented with 
’Mere, subsistence. The 1 process' of 
Industrialist ion has led not only to the 
replacement of the peasant economy 
by large-scale commercial fanning, but 
has everywhere involved also a 
permanent decline In the size of the 
forming sector, first in relative terms, 
and later absolutely. A fascinating 
table shbws that whereas the absolute 
(lumbers engaged In British agriculture 
*uegan lo fall about 1851, this turning- 
point in some olhor industrial countries 
hais been remarkably • recent: in 
Germany the. absolute numbers 
employed in farming fell only from 
1907, ft the US from 1910, France from 
1921, Russia from 1926, and in Japan 
as recently as 1947. . 

The changes brought about in the 
pattern of consumers*' .food 
consumption as a result of the higher 
incomes created by industrialization 


necessarily produced major changes in 
land use, with a decline in the 
proportion of land devoted to 
producing wheat and an expansion or 
the areas concerned with livestock, 
vegetables and fruit. Another 
consequence of industrial develop- 
ment has been factory production of 
increasingly more effective farm 
machinery, fertilizers and pesticides, 
together with research which has 
greatly improved the output and 
expanded tne growing conditions of 
crops. It is these developments that 
have largely been responsible for the 
enormous upsurge in yields (and 
surpluses) in recent decades, so that it 
may be said that the true “agricultural 
revolution 1 ’, quite dwarfing any 
previous ones, occurred only after 
about 1945. 

•This section ends with a 
consideration, of the well-known 
effects of the. reduction of transport 
costs since the age' of the railway and 
steamship on Ihe supply, and demand 
patterns tor agricultural products, and 
the author urges the application of voii 
Thunen’S someWhat neglected model, 
put forward in 1826, to farming before 
tne Industrial Revolution. Part Four of 
the book -then goes on fo discuss the 
pace of change: the application of 
diffusion theory to the speed of- 
technological change In agriculture (ah 
area where the geographers have been 
active); the problems of defining and 
measuring agricultural production and 

E roductivity; and the author concludes 
y steering a judicious course through 
the rocks and shallows ofthe perennial 
controversy over the nature and liming 
, of the' classical “agricultural 
revolution". , 

The emphasis of the book is not on 
historical evidence but on models or 
theories of change. The author, as a 
geographer, is fully, aware .that a 
.particular model may not be applicable 
vn .widely, differing circumstances of 
climate, land itehum social Structure 
and farm size*, rievertheless, fils work 

is Specifically- ■- ( aimed j 'at c those 

agricultural historians arid; liisforfcal 
geographers ,who pave ignored ~ dr 
before this book Were ignorant' qf- the 
. theories and bodies of evidence which 
m\ghL well throw light on; their own 
JS*"?* ' Problems; , / Agricultural 
historians, in ; particular, have been 
iVery blinkered and inward-looking, 
much conceriied With elucidating the 
past of often Mery restricted areas over 
limited periods ;of llm'e - a county over 
A century , 4|}; estate over a few score 
years, a parish in a single year. True, as 
Grigg , agrees, there' have betn 
historians willing to stick out their 
necks nnd make ' sweeping 

S rallzotions - notably Wilhelm 
, Slicher vori Bath, Frederick 
Jackson 'Rimer ; - but the great 
Majority have 1 fell too inhibited by the 
contradictions, incompleteness •. and 
doubtfulness of the evidence, and as 


the author frequently points out, by the 
lack of adequate statistics before the 
later nineteenth century. Indeed, one 
of the most valuable features of his 
book is the assembling of scattered 
figures and the collection of them Into 
systematic tables (invaluable for the 
comparative studies which the author 
advocates). One caveat must be 
entered here, however. There is always 
a danger in putting together a series of 
figures, some of which are much more 
doubtful than, or based on quite 
different sources from, the others. 
Investigators, lecturers, students are 
only loo likely (o ignore the 
qualifications which surround them 
and treat them as if of equal validity. 


When one takes into account this 


problem of the statistics, and also the 
heterogeneous and •' often frankly 
unsuitable nature of many historical 
sources, it might be thought that Grigg 
is a little too hard on the agricultural 
historians who, as he says, have not 
clothed their generalizations Tin the 
language and methodology of modern 
social science". Resistance to theory 
may spring from a deep awareness of 
the infinite variety ana complexity of 
rural conditions m the past, which 
makes the models seem too general, 
too confined, if not entirely irrelevant. 
But this said. Dr Grigg has put 
researchers, whether • they be 
historians, geographers, economists or 
sociologists, greatly in his dfcbl. His 
survey will enlarge nnd clarify our 
ideas. 


This., is a book whose, heavy g* 
punctuated with jargon, does noinb 
For easy reading. For those who pass 
however, it is not entirely wiiQ 
insights, although its claims to nowii 
are very much overstated. Tf there are 
readers who still undervalue \k 
importance of the mamifaclww 
districts as opposed to the cities s 
cent res of radicalism and dissent, then 
may be food for thought here, althead 
it is limited by the fact that astrangul 
premature dichotomy is indicated 
between factory and non-factory 
production, a mistaken view in these 
early years. Disraeli at the lime and 
many writers since, have stressed (be 
closed nature of the communities Id 
which the great part of British 
manufacture took place. Historianstit 
beginning to study these districts, 
including many writers of whom 
Cnlhoun is most critical. It is clear M 
the concept of “class" employed by 
working-men radicals in the 1820s, 3fc 
and 40s was not exactly the same as that 
on which Marx based his analysis o! 
capitalist society. It may well be lift 
historians, attracted by the sociological 
precision of Marx's definition, haw 
ignored, whether using or rejecting lb 
definition, the working peoples’ owi 
self-definition, nnd have failed to 
understand all that was involved in 
popular nghntlon in this crucial wnpd. 
Unfortunately the present work dba 
not have tne understanding and 
assurance to take us very much further 
with these important matters. 
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jjj® in crime early In the century 
followed by a decline in later years. 
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Historians have been carefully 
dmsectlng ribls and other similar forms 
of violent criminal activity for many 
years now, and behind the reports of 
mob fury and vandalism they have 
often discovered highly conscious and 
rational forms of social protest. The 
mob” has been replaced by the 
1 crowd" and the crowd has been shown 
to be capable of purpose and 
discrimination. Dqvid Jones bas been a 
sigmficant contributor to thjs historical 
exploration qfia difficult and, because 

nf fn* am* with n.kl>k -TT *■*. 



1*111, iwracuiariy SO in tus studies of 

K dMtrial and early industrial 
nt in Wales. With this bodk he 

bothbyi^ t Su. lnve ®^ tion fi Whbr > 

tad also .by .moving away froni'an 
, delusive concern with crimes of 
protest and considering ■ wider 
j .ggggiw of individual ' 6 criminal 


• Iqcd studies, ’ftis allows® 


We are offered accounts of crime 
and of the criminal in East Anglia, 
Merthyr Tydfil, London and 
Manchester and there are fascinating 
portraits of the poacher and of. the 
ubiquitous vagrant. In his chapters on 
urban crime Jones makes use of some 

K reviously unused sources such as the 
letropolitan Police’s own. returns of 
crime nousedrin the library of New 
Scotland Yard. In few other fields of 
historical research are sources ‘ so 
difficult to handle and the author 
confesses that he “regard(s) the 
criminal statistics with a good deal of 
suspicion". Statistics often measure 
police efficiency, or indicate some 
change in policy or law, rather than 
informing us about the cri mina l or 
about the real extent of crime. Any 
rtew material such a$ jhht provided 
^hOre is [therefore, to be' Welcomed 

>, although in places, fig/own statistical 
- worth might navfr reen hlofe critically 
assessed. Jones also' uSea literary' and 
other sources to draw a vivid picture of 

2552}!^® wa ^ against the 

criminal, and his haunts. Notorious 

organised, hereditaiy, non-industrious 
fi-tapwal criming class", Was 
. naduaUy tamed and “conquered" by 
the authorities, whb 


ordinarily common recurrent d 
this crime but also the origin? of w •; 
tensions and hostility which are* 
of . the class resentments Of n™ ' 
society. Similarly, the chapter ® 
poaching leads directly ■ *P * 
consideration of the social impa wn* 
of this "crime” foT tenanls, lahqW" 
and propagandists alike. 

Jones is true, therefore, to khgjfe. 
unwieldy title in that he does_(g 


unwieldy title in tnai ne 
crime, protest, coramunUy apapo?» 

but it D • inhamrllH! CTI/0-- 
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is only where- the 
invested with wider social: rep» 
cuss ions- that all these 


cussions- inai an inea c . 

are convincingly treated together* i" : 

problem ii that, although a go™ J? 
of sodal pfotest was dearly crrtdW 
is. much more difficult to 


la.nincn mure uiuituu w 
protest factor In "ordinary’ .' 1 ^ 
Jones provides 9 thoughd^,-^ 
duclion, which, shoulq:. 
useful lo students hew lo.W.s^J 


useful lo students new to u». ^ 

but this discuses the siaje.pf 
In the field m a tonic 
concentrating, on {he w 

more rewarding, problem? JS 

bis own bracketing of : . crime - 
"protest”- 
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sodal protest Involved in the criminal 
activity is mudi more discernible. The 
excellent account provided here of 
arson lo mid-century East Anglia 
demonstrates not only the exlra- 
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Centripetal tendencies 
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^hedgehog, as Sir Isaiah Berlin 
Srub us, knows one big thing 
£as the fox knows many little 
2 b, In Peaceable Kingdom Brian 
Hw&on reveals his unmistakeably 
vulpine characteristics. At one point he 

X that "it is dangerously 
exhilarating to attribute all society s 
evils to a single-cause". Fully aware of- 

Msrx's contempt for “members ot 
societies for the prevention of crue ty 
jo animals, temperance fanatics, hole- 
sod-corner reformers of every 
unaginable kind". Dr Harrison has 
nude It the burden of Ins career to 
fore! down the holes and explore the 
vomers in an effort to comprehend the 
morel world of Victorian social and 
political reform. Historiographical 
hedgehogs will in turn look for an over- 
riding explanation of why our mild- 
mannered Reynard has time and again 
been drawn towards the admittedly 
ever-interesting topics of drink, sex, 
violence add cruelty. 

Peaceable Kingdom goes a long way 
towards providing the answer. It 
. consists of eight substantial essays on 
aspects of British -history during the 
past two centuries. Three of them - on 
inimals and the state, on religion and 
recreation . and on. Victorian 
philanthropy - had their origin as 
articles in learned journals some ten or 
fifteen years ago. They have been 
extensively revised in the light of more 
recent research and-one essay at least is 
barely recognizable as the same piece 
of work. The other essays are 


K ‘ "shed for the first time and the 
as a whole deserves lo be treated 
as an original and coherent 
contribution to the histoiy of the 
period. For all the diversity of matter in 
it - from anti-slavery ana temperance 
to suffragette militancy and working- 
class respectability, via social research 
and the rhetoric of reform - the book 
exhibits a unity of perspective. The 
author frankly admits that he was “not 
aware of this unifying theme when 
most of the essays were first drafted", 
but he is now ready to identify it as "a 
preoccupation with the sources of 
social and political cohesion in Britain 
since the industrial revolution”. 

In directing explicit attention to the 
roots of consensus, Harrison is not, of 
course, alone. This has, in a sense, 
been one of the classic and inescapable 
problems of Marxist analysis, 
confronted with the failure of the first 
industrial proletariat to challenge the 
apparatus of the capitalist state as 
effectively as initially anticipated. 
What makes the present inquiry rather 
different is really a dual objection to 
the Marxist schema. In the first place, 
there is not One Big Answer, whether 
it be framed in terms of a labour 
aristocracy or of bourgeois hegemony. 
Furthermore, Harrison is plainly not 
going to define his role as that of the 
historian of “false consciousness", 
which would be to turn the problem 
inside out. Thus the implication that 
Victorian working men who were 
interested in temperance should have 
been Interested m the class struggle 
instead,.and the presumption that this 
diversion of attention constitutes the 
real problem, are alike alien to his 
approach. 

Tliis approach can be defended 


methodologically by saying that it is 
more truly ^ historical in its ambition lo 

recover the world-view of persons 

.... ■ . _ .1 — . 


living at a time in the past, however 
different from our outlook now - 
rescuing them from “the massive 


condescension of posterity", in E. P. ii 
Thompson’s vivid phrase. But there is p 
also an undeniable value judgment p 
involved, and one which Harrison does r 
not balk. For he is not just enlisting our 
historical sympathy and imagination 
on behalf of reformist impulses which 1 
could otherwise be dismissed as j 
strange and unappealing; he is also 
commending them as wholesome and 
effective options in a world where 
moderation, compromise and consent 
define what is possible and desirable. 
Hence his adoption of the mantle of 
"centrism". The centrist historian, he 
claims, can transcend a pointless 
polarization which has developed to 
the detriment of the profession. This 
may ■ sound like a one-man 
historiographical SDP, though 
Harrison declares himself too much of 
a centrist to wear such a distinctive 
party label. 

Let us be clear about the supposed 
virtues of centrism. They do not, so far 
as 1 can see, reside so much in the 
motives, intentions and strategics of 
specific centrist figures as in the 
settlement, outcome and resolution of 
an issue upon a mutually tolerable 
basis. Hence in politics tins does not 
turn into a plea tor a centre party but 
rather a warning against one. If all 
parties comprise moderates and 
fundamentalists, this sets up a 
structural tendency in the right 
direction. “The alternation in power of 
two parties (each with its complement 
of Fundamentalists! is a centrist 
educational process far more 
comprehensive for a society than the 
proliferation of irresponsible 
fondamentalist groupings confronted 
by a governmental centre.” The two- 
party system is therefore commended, 
not because of its explicitly adversarial 
posture but because of its implicitly 
; centrist function. This is the thesis of 
the essay, “The centrist theme in 
. modern British politics", which 
- somewhat loses confidence, however. 


in concluding that “if the British two- 
party system successfully promoted 
political stability in the past, it will not 
necessarily do so in the future". 

The propensity of the political 
system to absorb the impact of 
proposals for reform by domesticating 
the radicals who propose them is 
nothing new. Bemoaned by purists on 
the left, with an allusion to the 
aristocratic embrace, it is a process 
which has proved more comfortable to 
cynics on the right, solongasthcy have 
kept their nerve. Harrison wants to 
show the higher rationale of the 
process, pointing to the positive gains 
as fundamentalist moral absolutes 
were transmuted into piecemeal 
adjustments in the ordering of British 
society. The shock troops in the army 
of Victorinn refonners had no time for 
subtleties of approach. “Tact sir, I 
despise it", declared Benjamin Wnugh 
of the NSPCC. Their enthusiasm and 
commitment was aroused by a gTeat 
campaign of good versus evil. Yet they 
are not presented as preposterous or 
negligible figures, even though they 
may have oeen saddened oy the 
resilient wickedness of the world. 
Their achievements were ultimately 
incremental rather than cataclysmic, 
but this account affirms the reality of 
their agency for change and - the 
i message is clear - improvement, 
j. In one of the most interesting essays, 

on the rhetoric of reform. Harrison 
usefolly categorizes the modes of 
[ argument with which, at different 
\ times, reformers and conservatives 


contested the merits of slavery, Ihe 
drink trade, the contagious diseases 
Acts, factory reform or women's 
suffrage. He provides chapter and 
verse for many of the insights ol 
Microcosniographia Academica, as 
Comford's ideal types - the principle 
of the wedge, the Young Man in a 
Hurry - are clothed with historical 
verisimilitude. The sheer oddity of the 
progenitors of reforms is something 
conservatives have naturally not let 
pass without comment, and. this is a 
point well worth the mention it 
receives here, for it has a timelessness 
which in itselF testifies to its deep- 
seated nature. At one level, of course, 
it is true that the shortcomings of the 


status quo will be perceived by thosfc* 
uncomfortable people whose 
circumstances prompt some 
dissatisfaction. In tliis sense, the 
conservative disparagement of them is 
merely the uncomprehending 
complacency of Che conformist. At 
anotner level, the reform may become 
a vehicle for expressing the self-esteem 
and superior righteousness of the 
reformer who takes it up. “A party 
whose mission it is to live entirely upon 
the discovery of grievances,” ns the 
great Lord Salisbury once put it, “are 
apt to manufacture the element upon 
which they subsist." 

There are dearly two sides to every 
argument, and Brinn Harrison has 
made it his stock-in-trade to see both of 
them . He was written a book which will 
command a wide readership wherever 
modern British history is a subject of 
serious discussion. 


Gnomic utterances 


Megalomaniac moguls 


Roy Foster 

Piers Brendon 

Tbellfe and Death of the Press 
Barons - 

288pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.50. 
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Wert Brendon has revived, will 


Rupert Murdoch with an artful sense of 
diminuendo. 

Transatlantic similarities, like the 
sense of “conservative populism 
apparently inseparable from Ihe desire 
and ability to make a great doily paper, 
are in some ways less obvious than 
differences: Brendon is shnrp and 
perceptive about “the British tradition 
that information about public affnirs is 
the private property of the 


James Gordbn Bennett as most 
sinister; Joseph Pulitzer as most 
pathetic. The personalized nature of 
these judgments is inevitable; Brendon 
reiterates that his subjects were too 
individual to fit into any pattern and 
that the fate of their newspapers was 
dictated by their personalities and their 
fortunes. On coi tonal questions, the 
patterns that do declare themselves are 
not altogether surprising, and rather 


has revived, , with government”, which is conspicuously 
i? ( 5i d u[ l ? tinCt, ^V the d,sc ‘P ine not true of America. But in a book 
i«lible history which gave writers constructed around personalities, the 
^« rb 0 -J Uchma r n - thc,r Ca ; y preoccupying theme is inevitably the 
'SS?v. a „ tissue of innumerable L. tent £ which great newspaper- 
®nly »8htly drawn n f akers j n Norman Angell's phrase 
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avie ihlt ™? 6 ’ an J writtcn ^ a common m ind to an uncommon 
tsSlL nSf?"" bravu ™ w ‘ tb degree". Less important in the general 
moresubstaniai .* b ut esantidlto this book’s 

& th J n lt m& y so u und; j 1 ?® effect, are the private eccentricities 
S SS.!u« su ? ® n npproaeb need to hIch accompa nfed this characteristic, 
he terrain weU and the grand delusions in which most 
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uncommon 


4 a sustained flourish. His new book 
*Wffds on these levels; if- it fails to rerugc ' 


”*V™5e revets; ii- it rails to - - • . . . • 

satisfy completely i that may be a fault . The temptation to concentrate upon 
sparable from the genre. . . . .this is all the .more marked because. 

** tre melv skilful j"" 
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depressing. The calculated trivia of the 
nineteenth century, like Greeley's one- 
line '‘Sunbeam’s" which confided that 
“The mules are all dying in Arkansas" 
or “The 1 Pope denounces short 
dresses", rive way to the excesses qf 
today’s tabloids. 


unu uuy. i iK Uui uni vL «> j wi 
common denominator plunges lower 
and lower. At. another levej.;the 
journalists - especially the political 
journalists - become a new kind of 
animal , from a different stable, and are 
less amenable, or less vulnerable, to 
overt proprietorial dictates. (There 
may be another book here-) . 

The. barons. tend to.blur into one 
ebrigfomirate " figurt : ; a 2 
parartqlqc, probably pfSgoftls^^hrain { ' 
•gross of: appetite, violent; qf teitfberi. 
- hnniillotihg. his' fmpWyeasy: dictating 
from the lavatory, ending his day? in a 
restless frenzy. But 6y ' the later 
twentieth century, the risk-all ventures 

of the old press barons have, given way 


Craig Brown 

Patrick Marniiam 
The Private Eye Story 
232pp. Deutsch. £7.95. 

, 0 233 973098 - . »: ■ >, y ' 

While Patrick Marnham was still 
writing The Private Bye Story rumours 
were alrendy scurrying about that A 
was trying to cenior it, that B hid 
refused an interview, that G had got lils- 
lawyer on to it and that Marnham 
himself, friendless and paranoid, was 
rewriting into the early hours. 

I first read The Private Eye Sion 
some months before it was published, 
lt struck me as dull, solid nnd 
sycophantic - very, much Ihe sort of 
thing commissioned by companies to 
celebrate their first twenty-one years in 
Lloyds or iit the travel business. 1 felt 
certain that ail the rumours of fuss and 
bother must have been generated by an 
efficient publicity office, ..or 
alternatively that Marnham had filially 
decided that he preferred his friends to 

hart i-nnep nil 


to call “Tomorrow's Nicodemus". a 
collection of verse by Barry Fantoni,“a 
rare collector’s item", or to say thaj- 
Richard West’s Victory in Vietnam 
“has since become something of a 
classic", but also because goisslpshould 
be. fast and thrpw-away.lt suffocates 
when wrapped in pomp- , There are 
.quite d-ftjv fonnyjtorirfsfh the, fjpoki 
.'some ot'them new, aria n number, of 
contributors are rude about other 
contributors, but Marnham's heavi- 
ness blunts their blades. Of course, the 
. very fact that The Private Eye Story is a 
glossy, lavishly il lust rated hardback is a 
disadvantage since Us subject is messy, 
cheap and savage. 

The arguments for and against 
Private Eye Itself have beei\well voiced 
in the last few weeks. Marnham does 
not shrink from giving the witnesses for 
the prosecution, their say. though it 
must also be admitted that most m 
them are contributors to. the magazine, : 
grimly trying to, put ojf their riglu hand 
while remaining^ are that Private Eye : 
rarely allows its grip on its Writers -and 
[even on its editor - to- slacken: More 
interviews with outside enemies of 
Eye would; -have; 







i::| 


material (notably on ..Pulitzer and, of foe jreat corporaliolis. Eventually. 


"press baron" is pne of on0 ne level a gallery of eccentrics, and 
‘ ; control ' plus , limitless • anot h e r atene^ of $ibdies in the 

. ' '^‘h.but rome qf Brcndoni siibjects ’ tac rigs of power - whether manifested 
^,“nrtW speaking, primarily rijTwy Vof 

'SWto-.By'Jod .'srw. th® inlerest a n D 'o^nllngmlcisinrar™" lo ® san10 
SLy OW. trto - imie.. Gordon SKSS S t add ‘ lenvlng them to 


of the great corporations. Eventually. 
Lord Thomson jstands In forlornly, for 
the brawling giants of yesterday:. and 
there Will be nporte (qgathcranqcqotes ; 
abdut hltn. M •' •' -i '' 

,'G at Kering! an et;dotes is on e of lhi s i 


apdprime rttlnistcrs. (One pmssbaront; 
characterittlcallVi took the. * 


; a coplunctiqri jvhlch 1 c haiactcrittlcallyi took the. process a 

: megalOmanja; .ripd a s te p further: when Lord Rotherpipre 


book’s major strengths,;' and any ; 
reviewer is tempted to pirtfeth^m; but 
as Brendon must have found,. they tend, 
to take over. Some of. tne stqnes arer 
Slightly TarriiliaK A$ told ■ pi 'Other 
monsters In othW tinjM- Othftfs follo^, 
in . toff 'relentless' ai ■ sequent, 
accompanied- by , too niany djas-in the 
ribs: Tnis from the1(T>pllclti 

or even explicit, corttriustons/jMr 

, « 1 , J .. lulJ. (limh nA iMihA . 1 




ilia wwn MUM mmv> w«i- A "V 

anything that could possibly cause hurt 
or alarm. ^ ■ 

• But in the weeks, following- its 
publication, an absurd- amount of .■ 
newsprint Was squandered on. yells of 
pain or delight From anyone who had 
ever been associated with Private Eye; 
Christopher B^Jrtr ^ih ,. particular, 
(ivrote a . J!*® • 

a 'Way toTchwi 1 ' J^mes - 
Gbltwhfth’S most kindred ghostwriter- 
might -IWell have {considered imprudent . 
And "the book itself remains as flat as . 

■ef very''- 

It starts with -a thumbnail sketch, of 
the early ; 1960s. that era- which 
perforins so ;we1I as a paint-byTiiunibers 
pad for so many thumbnail skqtctiers . 
VThe : early sixties ; have, become, an 
: historical period, Mkic thp'niqetednth: 
century",' writes- Martihaip . before , 

6f KeeJcri Mpcmifiari. Osborne;; and- 
’ LadyV'ChatWrley. : This ■ jectiorf : |s .; 
written ostensibly to .set thfe. birth Qf,., 
'Private Eye in Contoxt; but like so fouth 
' Ittttaritv history merely ^chieVefc:^ 
‘ "cloyi rigsmugne ss.Tjnless ban died Witn.i 

•great iskijl;:placlng a ipinor evyittih the 
■: sarrpunding ' of ittaaiOr ..events, Will . 
-r.Bppfiaii to te'anintrusfbnlikei anunder' ■ 


lb be made to the magazine, arid to 
leave them in the hands of its servants 
seems a trifle unfair. As it is. even the 
keenest Eye enthusiast will firid hmisell • 
relishing Sir !. dames; Goldsmith s 

K antonume quoie; reported .second- 
hnd:*^r Will hound their wives, even In 
their jvidoW-s weeds." • 


■v i} j' 

•!i;i 

’ i .ii /•••'. 

- 1 'll ' 




as deservedly extinct 1 as th^ press 
barbns. thc beilef-letiristes, -j- . - . i; 

t > v . : 7 . 1 ■■ • -* 


i-jBwfvidCrt the sunsethat itfosilly 

•, i fV- ts,*' ■: ’f] ' .i V. • 


think that nil was well at Gnome 
House. Some years ago. J rimes Fenton 
in the /Veto Statesman, wrote of Richard 
Ingrams's .; face that . It, "ports’ ta 
absorbing problem of interpretation - ; 
what are those expressions that disturb: 
its urieVen surface? Was that h smile? 
Was that intert5t, annoyaivcc, worry; 
fear?* , 'Jngrhms replied In^t it Was. the 
expression' 6f a mail . qttejnptitjig' to 
simulate interest in tjie coiiveraatiqn ol. 

James F^qtoni-Qne would nqWexpect 

ingrafts to obi«t;1o the prttPritiQW •; 
title of the,thaptef bri hlm^ "A\[afht 
' hollhe*?’’ ~ ;tad also to; Mammim a 
r premaftire pottrajf of ' hift « a;.Grtut, ; 
FlgiifeVa ni^cr.whlcH faffs back.ort itself ; 
ahdvrrtpkftt, jHiff wmnd :ftnre , llk;e a ■ 
Toy towri dG^vCtbrook.- - . . 

1 
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Divinely divisible 


J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz 

Alan Wardman 

Religion and Statecraft among (ho 
Romans 

217pp. Granada. £12.50. 

0246 U743S 

The Romans were a sophisticated and 
articulate people^ who . nave left 
abundant written, testimony about 
religious practices that seed primitive 
ana pre-literate. Roman religion is 
therefore not only exceptionally 
interesting, but also unusually 
accessible to scholarly investigation. 
Distinguished schol arsnave wonted on 
it: F. Wissowa, W. Wardc Fowler, 
H. J. Rose, K. Latte and J. Bayet to 
mention only a few. fn the past there 
has been a tendency to trace the 
development of (he religion from its 
earliest origins, rather than to assess 
the nature and extent of its 
contribution to (lie functioning of 
Roman society. Since the evolution 
ends with the triumph of Christianity, 
earlier episodes have loo often been 
interpreted in the light of the final 
failure. Religious innovation has been 
treated principally ns a symptom of 
weakness, and a millennium of 
religious history seen as a prolonged 
death -bed. - 


Contemporary historians are less 
templed by vistas of evolution and 
degeneration, and are also more wary 
of evaluating non-Christian religions 
by Christian standards. This has 
opened up new possibilities of 
understanding. Alan Wardman 's book 
is modern in approach. No longer 
content to regret that a particular rite 
has declined to mere formalism, he has 
tried to show how it helped to 
consolidate the political system, or 
otherwise made for social cohesion. He 
has no difficulty, for instance, in 
demonstrating that the fact that certain 
religious practices were manipulated 
by politicians does not signify that they 
had become meaningless as religion. 
Wardman deals with examples only; 
there is still room for a comprehensive 
study of religious manipulation in 
Roman public life. 

Above all Wardman has concerned 
himself with the phenomenon of 
religious change. He maintains that the 
incorporation of new gods was not a 
symptom of religious ill-health, but an 
essential feature of the system. The 
effective functioning both of religion 
and of politics required the frequent 
admission of new gods. Like the 
universe in Hoyle's stendy-state.theory 
of cosmogony, Roman polytheism 
survived seemingly unchanged over 
the centuries only by continuously 


adopting new gods and new rituals, 
while at the same time shedding old 
ones that had become irrelevant. 
Wardman remarks on “the prime need 
of civic polytheism, the need to 
replenish the system by introducing 
new gods", and finds that “Rome was 
rs acquisitive of gods as she was of 
territory and provinces”. 

This is an interesting and plausible 
thesis, and one which takes us to a 
central problem of organized religion: 
how can a system which purports to 
reflect eternal truths be adapted to 
meet the ever-changing needs of 
society? Wardman’s position is close to 
that reached by John North in a well- 
known article in the Papers of the 
British School at Rome, 1976. 
Wardman includes material not used 


by North, but in this reviewer's opinion 
does not advance our understanding of 
religious change very much further. 
Analysis must be based on a full 
presentation of the evidence, and must 
respect the distinctions thought 
important by the Romans themselves, 
no matter whether the modern 
observer thinks them significant or not. 
Wardman’s presentation of the facts is 
too bitty, and not sufficiently 
discriminating. Roman religion did 
undergo continuous change, but not 
only, or even mainly, through the 
acquisition of foreign gods. The 


dedication of a new shrine to an 
accepted deity qualified by a new 
epithet (eg. to Jupiter qualified as 
Feretrius or Liber or Siator or To nans), 
or the new cult of a deified abstraction 
(eg. Spes or Fides or Concordia) were 
not thought to involve the introduction 
of a foreign god, or indeed of a new 
god, at alt. 

Roman worship was a precision 
operation. The divine was infinitely 
divisible, and in order to achieve a 
particular objective, an act of ritual 
had to be labelled very exactly. 
Unprecedented situations called for 
new divine addresses. The incorpor- 
ation of a gehuinely foreign god was 
another thing altogether: it required a 
special procedure, and became rare 
after the emergency of the Hannibalic 
war. When a foreign god was 
Introduced the motive was not so much 
“a voracious appetite for more gods” as 
the need to mobilize new supernatural 
resources. It is true that the Roman 
authorities usually tolerated gods that 
immigrants had brought to Rome, but 
this does not mean that they formally 
incorporated the tolerated cults into, 
the state religion. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, writing in the time of 
Augustus, found it remarkable how 
little imported religion had been 
formally adopted by the Romans. 
Wardman has some good things to say 
about the ceremonies introduced by 


the emperors, and 
described as imperial cult. Bui hS 
not help our understanding by bl u JS 
he differences between tfiere cH 
loyally and the worship T £ 

Bstfcasari 

SAWMSaai 

as opposed to worship offered to fa 
emperor himself as a god. 

Wardman is well qualified to write, 
book about Roman religion- he k 
thoroughly familiar with the hisiorio] 
and literary backgrounds. He hasnot 
however, sufficiently considered fa 
what kind of readership he was writin. 
This is in many ways a book for® 
non-specialist, a general survey, rather 
than a succession of closely irraed 
Studies.. Knowledge of aodnf 
languages is not required. Yet 
Wardman has made reading h 
unnecessarily difficult. The style Is 


...... ...» WI n.uuiaia. n IIUH 

more background information coeU 
have made the book much mm 
accessible; so would a final revision of 
the text with a view to elimlnathg 
obscure or clumsy sentences. A wide 
public is interested in the Greeks and 
Romans. It is worth taking a little extra 
trouble in order to teach it. 


Not a week without a book 


can now sometimes tell ir the substance 
Alatl Watson of a text is genuine. For instance. 

W D.19. 1.13.3 has Ulpian holding that an 

Z !7 1 “ 7 " ! action on sale lies for making a false 

IonvHonore statement, which raises the price, in 

Ulplm 1 good faith; and the substance of the 

ihw r , \nrm n' text is often thought interpolated. The 

303pp.. Oxford. Clarendon Press. text contains the phrase et putem, "l 

nm oricem i think’*, which occurs thirty-one times, 

0 L9 825358 3 always in Ulpian and never in other 

jurists; hence, says Honort, we have a 
unong some cognoscenti of Roman strong argument in favour of the text’s 
iw, Tony Honors'* studies of Roman genuineness (p 85). No, we haven't, I 
twyers and legal . sources have believe. If we accept that et putem is 
cquired the status of a cult: akin, Ulplanlc, then all we have is an 
erhaps, to that of Watership Down, argument that In this text et putem is 
tut the comparison’ should not be genuine. “And I think he is liable” 
iressed: Honort is not Upset by blatant could just as easily, so far as Honort’s 
elf-contradiction; his scholarship. Is argument gofei, have originally read 


jurists; nence, says nonore, ’ 
Among some cognoscenti of Roman strong argument In favour of 
Javy, Tony Honors'* studies of Roman genuineness (p 85). No, we 1 
lawyers and legal . sources have believe. If we accept that et 
.acquired the status of a cult: akin, Ulplanlc, then 


same time. If, to claim to identify the 
style of successive (and necessarily 
sole) secretaries, he sacrifices the one 
campaigning with Severus and 
Caracalla, then he loses his only 
argument for Ulpian having taken 
along his library. 

Third, in that very significant place 
where Honort sets out the criteria for 
his argumentation, he. discusses hapax 
legomena, words or phrases that occur 
only once. “Nothing particular turns 
on the fact that suasor is hapax in 
Ulpian. but when we discover that 
suasus is also hapax, we begin to 
suspect a fondness tor this root. Hence 
we may suspect, when we come across 
a text with suaslo , another hapax in the 


battery of. footnotes (773 this time, in 
Chapter • Two); he . continually 


continual! 


But what about the exactitude of the 


legal literature, that Ulpian is the 
author of the text" (p 49). Now I 
confess that . 1 would never have 


rests on the observation that seven 
words or phrases are first found in the 
Ulpianic corpus either in the second 
half of 31 or soon after: two in 3172, 
three in 33, two in 34. Obviously those 
in 31/2 are particularly significant. One 
of these two is per contrarium qitoque 
which, Honort says, occurs four times: 
31/2, 32, 32, 34 (p 145). Per contrarium 
quoque may be one phrase, but it can 
equally be punctuated per contrarium, 
quoque and mean something rather 
different. Of its four stated 
occurrences in Ulpian, in 
D. 17.2,52. 18,, it is per contrarium, 
quoque , "On the other hand, the Isgue 
is raised also among the Republican 
jurists in D. 19.1.13.5 it is one 
phrase, "On the other hand, too, the 
same Julian writes . . in 19.2.13.25 
it does not appear at all; in 25. 1.3. 13 it 


drops (he rabbit. . thought to know about marriage, the 

The present book is devoted to the .procreation ■ qf children and, their 
life and writings of the famous jurist, education by experience '(peritfo); and- 
: yipian, who was murdered sometime hence nbt merely by instinct,” can lead 
before the middle of 224 ad. Its main - to' conclusions about the jurist (p 31). 
thesis is, r think, that Ulpian, whose .But this mlsreports what Ulpian' 
.work comprises forty per cent, of actually says: "The law of nature is that 
. Justinian's Digest, was . extremely which nature taught all animals . , 
methodical ancf set. himself a working whence comes '(he conjunction 'of male 
stmt or about a book per week. Mos( of ahd female, which w$ call marriage, 
his wrltihnsl, we. are tnld.' fall within n hpiw-n iK* ' 


suspected from the fact that, so far as 
we know, Ulpian used suasor and 
suasus once each, and only once, that 
he had a fondness for that root. Nor, I 
confess, would I have suspected on that 
account that suasio, occurring once In 
the legal literature, was the work of 
Ulpian.. But the real joke is that suaslo 
is not hapax iri the legal literature: a 
glance at Heumann-Seckcl reveals it 
also nestling in C.5.59.4 (531) and 
9.18.3 (3 19),. in neither pf which can it 
be the work of Ulpian. 

Fourth, the argument that Ulpian 
took a break half-way through Book 31 


.could be either one phrase or per 
contrarium, quoque , "on the other 
hand, also, he snys” or “on the other 
hand, he also says". Of course, the 


phrase loses all its force ns an argument 
when It is not a single phrase; and this is 


the case with the sole text from 3172, 
[The other significant word or phrase, 
veruttitamen or venun tamen occurs In 
the second, but not the first half of 31 . 
But it occurs in neither half (nor any 
quarter) of 33 , 34, 37, 38, 4 1 , 42 , or 43 , 
and so on;, hence I 1 fail to see that its 
absence from'the first half of 31 shows 
that Ulpian took a longish break half- 
way through. • : ' ; 


* >foll6w*i v " •' knowing about marriage; and nature 

1 January to 28 February . ■ . “ ul «J . haye taught through instinct. 

‘81^ weeks minor works The fun in this misrepresentation (ahd 

. 1 Mnrch to 25 August of f "Other piece of evidence, of equal 

2 5 weeks major commentaries I* en , B ^, es H? n °re fo 

■ • 26 August to 2lOctober ■■ that Ulpian attributed rational 

8 weeks - *■ harvest holidays '^navrourtoanimals.aqdthothewask: 

, . .; r 22: Ofitbbfertq-’31 December--- vp -V- Neoplatonic, • . 


followed the schedule only VM® 1 ' ° e . 

■ approximately;, he., composed the r secretary m libelhs - Honort finds a 
. works of different types to some extent ■ a F d * a new L Se£rt tar y . 

• concurrently, Still, he did .write 25 Vi t0 te° ^eof. 

books of major commentaries, 18 W A #i!P' iSy." whole _ 

■' books of lesser works per year, ‘‘The. : JJPVJS ' V" 8 \vErbpcrarsj 

resistance to such' a suggestion'', the . style of 

Honort savs “is .' abloured 1 hv . mdividual and succeeding secretaries 

« rtmahticism^Sinceh book ofufplan 1 ? 
has about thirty Pages be. kept bp an . 


ut tnirty i 

pe ■ y T,v : • ss 

l Now if this thesis were correc t t don’t campaign . • ."This presupposes that 
think we would have learned much of Ulpfon had taken his faw books and 
significance. But Honort has got to his notes to Britain.- That the court 
: conclusions mainly by an' analysis of travelled, even on campaign,' with! all 
style — Ulpian, you will note, had the : the documents necessary tor carrying 
. habit, systematises he vmijOf breaking ■■ on the civil administration, including 
off in the middle of a book, a fact trials ana the issue of rescripts,' seems 
betrayed on Honbrt's ; view by certain in view of the fact that rescripts 
linguistic changes when he picked up continued to ‘ be issued." So on 
again-andonfeincidental advantage of Honort’s own admission there were 
“onort's analysis is, he says, that we . two secretaries issuing rescripts at the 


rvJir P; * . !? scr| P ,s - But on the foil 


following page' 
wfote books on 


The Kettle 

A friend's nubile ; daughter . 
hu left behind her 
a certain fragrance 
' and In acknowledgement 

£ f an all' tdo brief •- 
capital)^; • ;!'.i ; 

;tW» : handsome bright object 
; ' ■ my anpietit, kettle ’ J "• 

. which with scouring pads 
: and elbow grease she has 
scrubbed as good as new 
. clean as lts : whistle • . 

.* *° that this dark nibrning 
When Yesseis are filled i. 

; and brought to the bofi 

' her more than gift recalls ; : 
one I used of course • 

.to take on my knee ' 
w bo now ln' : malii ye aims 
could; crush me helpless . 

' to her amplitude • 
or with. a little care.. 1 ' 

■i befits antiques ■ •' 

. Have mg for breakfast: 


The failure to- distinguish pti 
contrarium quoque and pa 
contrarium, quoque raises the 
suspicion that Honort has no feelioi 
for languaae. That suspicion Is 
confirmed. On d 81, “Ulpian himself is 
a vivacious ana enthusiastic author"; 
on p 247, “His Latin prose is cool ud 
lucid." But Honort does love parados 
or self-contradiction: on p 82, "Zest* 
the quality which infuses Ulpiu's 
mind, except on rare occasions"; oap 
242, Pernice "rightly complains of Ibo 
flatness of many of ulpian s commrth 

Intellectual, cxdtentciu n 

missing.” , •' . .< 

I would not want to deny (hit u 
individual writer does have marks of 
style, but Honort continually 
exaggerates the number of thfie 
Ulpian, and hence gives ■ Jj* 
impression of the detail of his fjn^; 
He also fails often to discuss the g- 
issucs. For instance he observes jw 
many expressions In which tffuncwj 

(it an (VinneCnVfl 8150 ®“ 


/\na ne gives a lung 

impressive.' But a ghtttce ■ at-w 
footnotes shows that me n [ a i 0 !‘L t 
these occur once only in 
Since 40 per cent of the pwjjj 
Ulpian, mere are two chances n 
five that an expression that oowfigj 
only will be found in Iflp#"' Jo 
expressions occur oqce only. W"'- 
no significance that some^s'^,, 
Ulpian. Now, If Hqnord's 
.been that only Ulpian ui f? 0 f j*: 

introductory connective.: that 

have beeh a different 
attempt is made to contrast Ulp^. 

. other jurists’ usage ln this rcg** u, ’ ; 

Roman law .approached^*; 
..great fun. One 
argument, my 'favourite .jiMJ ^ 
•illustrate Ulpian’s '•bw® n iS- : 
• career: “Aga^n, the 
changing the coufse 
should be construed sd asl M 
defence df public or 

, Ulpian knows, he says, that WPJJJ 

landowners do dam' ”^5. SJrtx**- 
river banks' for. 

Provided they de no hajj 
neighbour?, this sbbuld 
These are the words of p Ja " d h c ^SJ 
33). I cannot ! resist, anctwr-. ^ 

. Ulpian know* W i 
restricted to(aking P^^KTlnsturi 
limited td certain ^routes, J® i ■ 
the crossing • JW-i 
Dyrrachium to Brundlsiu^. R,^ 
the suggestion ."Pertops " ^ 

this crossing ltimseTf^i^^ 
between Rome: ahajWLja 
Being a churlish Iddjv^^^w 


Keith Bosley 



with i a caveat. ' I hesuat? % 
question wlfy 
RadTperhBpq, used 
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Between Romans and Normans 


thnnoh £!! V nhIirt5!?S! % C) and lhere are P |ent y of ma P s a °d modern scholarship”), attached to the 
r " e c " a ^T s ar ® diagrams, carefully thought out, well belief that the available sources are - 
•r»Sfipri tnfn a !2?iS d presented and integrated with the text, and presumably always will be - quite 

stratified mto a senes that may initially This probably is not, nor was intended inadequate to resolve the simplest 
reflect the late sixth century ad; and to be, a history of Early Wales for use problems. Of course this is so; in this 
secondly that much of the ecclesiastical jn schools (even for sixth forms); Dr light, eariy medieval history tends to 
history of south-east Wales can be Davies likes to write, albeit intelligibly, resemble certain forms of 
deduced or, where extant, modified by for a fairly small circle of fellow- archaeological inference, being at best 
using these documents. Her studies of scholars who are expected to know the the delicate balance of probabilities. 
Llandaff have occupied her attention appropriate sources and compacanda Throughout her book Dr Davies is 


« Thnmac us * firstly, that though the charters are 

CJlgrlSS undated they can be separated and 

stratified into a series that may initially 

JjTl7n A viES reflect the late sixth century ad; and 

A __. secondly that much of the ecclesiastical 
irdes la the Ea^y ^' dd e ^ history of south-east Wales can be 

vdrn 66 figures. Leicester deduced or, where extant, modified by 

SjSjsity press. £22 (paperback, us j n g these documents. Her studies of 

Llandaff have occupied her attention 

071451163 8 for over a decade, but have not 

L — rTTT ih. precluded work on other topics, in 

Waies and elsewhere (eg. Brittany). 


appropriate sources and compacanda Throughout her book Dr Davies is 
already. Any medievalist - any presenting us not with unattainable 
informed person who is prepared to certainties, but with reasoned 
take the trouble - may of course join likelihoods (some, entirely likely). At 
-ship by diligently following least we are informed, at all points, 
tavies has to say. Given her how much the author is prepared to 


the many specific points; in this 
context, 1 am concerned to offer only a 
generalized aperqu of a work that can 
take its place in the Welsh historical 
canon, rightly and swiftly. Lastly, I 
make no apology (as an Old Boy of its 
controlling board) foT a congratulatory 
bouquet to Leicester University Press. 
Dr Davies's book is the second in a new 
series on the eariy history of Britain, 
with Nicholas Brooks of St Andrews as 


general editor. The predecessor (Latin 
and the Vernacular Languages In Early 
Medieval Britain , 1981) was exciting, 


Stand VilftP S “PPS* that y e,sh Secondly, this is a book which may 

^ archaeology and the th t r i l U lh during this period are undocumented. / bibliography of several 

iJSSiled past; one' thinks of the late The course of Insular historiography hundred entries but has nevertheless 

Bl«d Melville Richards, d h Ml Norman .in the late twentieth century (and I use been written from scratch. Its starting- 

Effmone those still in the field E.G. conc l uest - the handy “Insular" to provide a point was Dr Davies's earlier work and 

Wendv Davies, holder of a . Wales in the Early Middle Ages is an portmanteau adjective in place of private thinking. As she says, it is a 
(tutohip In medieval history at the 


Secondly, this is a book which may 
contain a bibliography of several 
hundred entries but has nevertheless 


amusing to cognoscenti, weighty and 
typographically well designed. This 
Leicester tradition goes back some 
way, to the days of Herbert Finberg, 
master-printer turned medievalist. It is 
eminently desirable to spread the load; 
to see that imprints should be 
maintained by as many of our 


Eritv of London, has turned documented statements, names 

yifiitHi'J , . - M fnmAnr fluonfc) Itifirtnc anolnoipc 


rr hilj xib Mir»r iniHuiw la hu UM j w vu>v m pmvw wi UllYaiC Ummillft* aill. lb » , , . r j .■ I . 

important book; Facts (in the sense of ■ British-and-Irish"). has been., and is, good time to consider old assumptions universities as can find (and turn over, 
documented statements, names, and well worth watching. Some lucky R. G. and ask new questions, and practically sensibly) tne money to keep going. In 
events), calculations, analogies, tight Collingwood of the year 2000 should all previous assumptions concerning “J ,s case Leicester offers a senes 
references to Welsh poetry and early enrich the next century with _a Welsh history are treated (even directly comparable with that B rea j 
laws, and place-names all outweigh the coruscating survey of Insular output in omitted) in this light. Thirdly, the Carls British History set, edited ana 


ritatbe past few years to a famous events), calculations, analogies, tight 
HiourEe, the Book of Llandaff or references to Welsh poetry and early 
liber Umdavensis. Oldest of the laws, and place-names all outweigh the 
ndeval Welsh episcopal collections, narrative. If the volume seems difficult 
contains some lives of saints, to read, if it demands, indeed merits, 
tonand conciliar passages, but above close re-readings, then these are 

. Ijjd.. ..IlLdnn of ("horrors icrvrtc nf ir inRonnrflhle from the rich 


Collingwood of the year 2000 should 
enrich the next century with a 


ennch the next century with a Welsh history are treated (even 
coruscating survey of Insular output in omitted) in this light. Thirdly, the 
this field. As a historian, Dr Davies landscape of Wales is never very far 


this case Leicester offers a series 
directly comparable with that great 
Eariy British History set, editeefand 


herself describes, in her introduction, 


volume; 


tarty British History set, edited ana 
partly written by Nora Cnadwick, for 
Cambridge, in the 1950s and early 
1960s. That gave British protohistory 


TOjrdina grants to the bishopric. In 
no earlier books - An Early Welsh 


and complex subject-matter. There are 
a few illustrative concessions 


what seem to be her .main historians often, archaeologists slightly 1960s. 7 h at gave British protoi 
characteristics. There is a becoming less often, fail to convey any spatial Qn overdue snot in the arm; a yi 
disclaimer ("It is not possible to write a dimension to discussions of land- contributor (the sadly missed Ki 


Jfewwwt (1978) and The uqndaff (inscribed stones, manuscript leaves, 


On the defensive 


ry of early medieval Wales that grants, church estates, ecclesiastical 
stand up to the requirements of erouDinas and analysis of 


• — — reverse side, for the earlier centuries 

n A itnri Rrftu/n are less surely dealt with, and one may 

Ki Alien oruwn feel alsb that a comparative lack of 

familiarity with that formative period 

Coun Platt leads tne author into some 

* . w j, , «, , a —a unacceptable historical notions which 

TWCutle In Medieval England and are l j ien played right across the 

medieval board. The Revolting 
... . . . ... . cn Baronage and its concomitant, the 

210pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.50. Anti-Baronial PoliciesofKings, lurk in 
0 436 37555 9 these pages. On one occasion we read 

— t - : — of “the perennial contest between king 

(Hhtie is to be another book on the and aristocracy'’, and on another we 
swltiofEngland and Wales, it is good even meet the dreaded “overmlghly 


may doubt also if the general geology, contours, and boundaries; 

architectural history of castles can be her Wales is a place where, disclaimers 
presented as an affair of continuous apart, real people lived in a real 
progress and innovation. Certeinfyi countryside ana clear .uncluttered 
most of the principles of medieval maps enable us to follow what may be 
fortification, including flanking fire unfamiliar. 

and concentric defences, go back a The treatment is by topic, not by 
very long way indeed. One period. “Land, Landscape and 

sympathizes with the diffinilty Platt Environment" leads into four further 
must have had in arranging all his chapters dealing with economy, 

abundant material, though one must secular life and institutions, and the 

protest at the labels he has invented in [ as t two cover the impact and growth ol 
so doing. It would be dreadful if such Christianity; partly as a faith in itself, 
bogus categories of castles as those "of mainly through Christian development 


if the general 
of castles can be 


groupings and analysis of 
contemporary ■ travels. The most 
unkind thing one can add about 
geographers who venture into such 
spheres is that they draw (or pay to 
have drawn for them) the least 
attractive and most Illegible maps of 
all. Dr Davies understands solid 
geology, contours, and boundaries; 


The treatment is by topic, not by 
period. “Land, Landscape ana 
Environment” leads into four further 
chapters dealing with economy, 
secular life and institutions, and the 


riSltsw England nndWaies.it Is good even meet the dreaded “overmlghly bogus categories of castles as those “of mnfnh 
should be by Colin Platt. He is subject”. It is at least mlsleadihg to the Hundred Years War", "of law and within 
as a medieval historian and wr he of "private" castles and “prlvate” order” ana. "Of chlvdlfy'”;tart frt any gome i 
ni a . unriro War without any qualification or- way to sticks 


rteirtlwi'ofabumberofgoodworks # . 

frnber, he himself is a rare scholar, explanation for the general reader or 
«lio combines both historical and the student, who will have already 


wiaeoiogical . knowledge and been encouraged at school to think qf 
optiti«. it may surprise the layman the Middle Ages as a prolonged if 
to know that there is in our lime a chivalrous feudal punch-up. It is, 
JjPtftable . gulf between tho two moreover, plain wrong to cgqate 
disciplines, wnlch should obviously be private war with castles, Bnd public war 
P«! of the one whole of history, with communal fortifications. 


protest at the labels he has invented in j as t two cover the impact and growth of 
so doing. It would be dreadful if such Christianity; partly as a faith in itself, 
bogus categories of castles as those “of m a f n |y through Christian development 
the Hundred Years War . "of law and within tee atant Welsh framework, 
order" and. "Of chlvdliy^ert frt any Some bf this was foreshadowed In her 
way to stick. ' '' Early Welsh Microcosm’, here we have 

fe ?lna o^rlaln dlsaDiw^ntmenlthHl'it framellTie book went to press In So 
feeling a certain dtamqlM aut umn of 1980, but a brief note (ix-*) . 


Hughes) then proceeded, .virtually 
solo, to mete out the same 
ecclesiastical treatment to early 
Ireland, This impetus must not be lost. 
Leicester now bids fair to revive it. 
Enthusiasts of the disciplines involved 
will appreciate the revival, as they 
welcome Wendy Davies's fine book, 
and hope to see further titles worthy to 
stand alongside. 

John J. O'Meara's translation of 
Giraldus Cambrensis’ History and 
Topography of Ireland ( Topographia 
Htoemlae) nas now appeared in a new 
and revised edition (136pp. Dolmen 
Press, Mount rath, Portlaoise, Ireland. 
£10. 0 85105 311 4). During his 
lifetime, Giraldus, as O Meora notes in ; ' 
his introduction, continued to add to 
his original text of 1185, which went 
-through at least four recensions, the 
first of which Is translated here: ‘The 


■ ■ '. 1 

1 


wjwer, much. of the work done on . uh.th.r 

riace the war, in England and tl _ One may also have doubts whether 
fWtae, has been by archaeologists 1]* later medieval centuries were as 
fyw means always as knowledgeable dlfferent from the eatirei ■ as Platt 
^should be about the period and makes them seem. atWalry most 

tap** researohM ° ught ,o 

*nd ottjer f ^ *°™ ° f £?' t£ 

ffitSok (F r0 (?Ho b np ™ ostentatiously "monuments to 

°c chivalry” than their predecessors. 
Similar doubts ore prompted by the 


j Ti P A— i- „ r_ i„» intiuacs ■■ ibw icidioiivc^ 

good things. One is lefl .w tha Wnt added t0 pM-1981'. 

taste of book-making, and or writing in ' „ . ...... . , . 

response to a commission and a dead- Wales In the Early Middle Ages is to 

line, instead of the after-glow from be most warmly welcomed. Other 
reading something long cogitated and .reviews In the trade Journals of 
intended. Celticism and medievalia will take up 


Getting slowly about 


matier" - . ;whlch . Giraldus 

. indiscriminately added to his later 
versions.' Of the three sections .which 
make up the work, the second, "The 
Wonders and Miracles of Ireland"," 
Includes intriguing accounts of “A fish 
with three gold teeth", "The fleas that 
were banished by Saint Nannan" and 
“A goat that had intercourse with a 
woman". 
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The picturesque was only squalid or "aadolints. 6 (fared European readers 

■ * * 'iLala /fa InJT onri t aa ftlsili iiihnlA^ 


To begin with a good 
. ^ 0 ° ar 8 e number of 

?®lratlOns ( 182 . 1 . mrtcllu ntnfp.« 


“wratbns (182), mostly plates 
though including 
and a refreshingly high 
JJfWjtion are- new in nof. being 
gallons of the usual. Yet even at 
5J evel the make-up of the volume 
"Wttesnags. There is a glossary but 
J^pJography, and the absence of the 


emphasis placed by Platt, in common 
witn other historians of ..the later 
Middle Ages, upon the luxury and 
conspicuous expenditure of the lords ol 
that period in contrast with' "the 
austerities qf the past". The dolce Vita 
was not invented in the fourteenth 
century either, and no lord I know 
would have felt either uncomfortable 




^upgrapny, and the absence of the Gra uitert in Henry IPs Dover, or 

William The Conqueror', Tower of "j r e^Sv?and(lowi «rrl 
Boies, of rii’ii^ C ^a arQ VF*' T l 10 f e London, One may wonder, too, about .. exn^siv'e, slow and dangerous as ■ we ' 
enture the mat?m» re ' at l ^ c , ?nd ' |° the novelty and the. danger 1 In, these; - « uMArung; mpst travcllers had ^ 
^ Printer later medieval centuries ;of . sWolten fo driWlthouLe^er and rfakebse of 


r A ui ■ reunues , some miwi «»■» tKeir Li ..... 

are tec med beneath their dignity to Exrept on the sea voyage to Jerusalem 1 in l413 'with a personal retinue 

the latost H^Jr^^rrtc Rorman and Angevin o^ P^j (efficiently organized by comprising some dozons of porters and 

y* fanAnm of^olm&a The Orderic V itaHs ret ^ a ^5 d ® f !l u n ^ e n a n Venetians) there was no tounst or derlieS, two chefs, a tailor, a barber 

^ Is minimal ic Chester that he moved, about not j ndustr y ^ ensure that a meal and & and a Mge, a chaplain, twbtrumpeters 

•^STSsf f3£?SS wl,h » hw “ hoM bul "■ bed “ere in the right piece at 6,0ttpm. a „3 an ofelpl hfooriOgrepHer. 

Thn book U v.luublr for the lerge “ 

wg ^Wa mge to say on many. nU m b orofgoodand,up-.to-date(e!(Mpt, ^ 

Objects. . for Rochester) descriptions it contains, ... What rtakes the disc 

C.f' ,hi, L tl unlikely to be the .with Illuminating parallels drawn : SS!^^^ t he> 

Hd^ auth or. but on turning to French castles along the . *w- SSL 

(and aSU 1 “"^butlon to the book However, it is doublfulif the plan of noUhare^ ove 
S53 J n,h . 0r ? «ill do contribute j to tee text as a commentary upon a senes sob**, . an e^hteeni 


Jonathan Sumption : Margaret Wade Labarge has 

• • • • • ■ concentrated her attention on "rich 

.. f and restless” travellersi the vast mobile 

Margaret Wade Labarge households of the royal families and 

Medieval Travellers: The Rich and the higher nobility, the magnificent 
Restless cavalcades which accompanied .min- 

. Uim |,j. n fn cn isters and ambassadors about thpir 
Harn ‘ lton - * 12,50, business, Apart from the occasion^ 

0 241 10086 1 - solitary ecclesiastic, even the 1 most 

. . ” . modest ; travellers whb feature ,in this 

few .medieval men can- have book were;, accpjnpapte 


The „ ? n f date h ?exS worse than to ariive^ . o^phbrstrikes a special note of vain- maqymprenobtemen ofhla - , 

' ' Wbatriakei the dlittxnfortbf travel .gghow indulgence, JilE pr^tejed;. at j. >.Mrt \ Labarge Vris ap ‘ ®ijj (q^Ufc ' 
fcj* 1 ®* 1 HrfSnwhfi tolerable to u*,i» a body of romantic (east marks a measure of curfoslty-on undemanding; .book, chatty : apd 
with Illuminating parallels drawn ynlh Aoes did - hi. mister’s oart. <MnosIty Wa4 :hOt anecddtal. which ahBBeits few'gener al 


bed were in the rigtu i 
To travel hopefully 
worse than to arrive.- 


their first detailed and (on the Whole) 
acCufate' information aboiit the Far 
East. The ' silence of the rich' and* « 
famous about their own (ravels may be 
an’ accident of survival, but it is for 
more likely .to be due to the fact ; that . 
even In aalmmobile society travel was . 
for them a matter of routine, jeep with 
the glazed distant eyes of the modern . 
drip-dry businessman, . 

. At the | very end of Mrs Labarge’ s - 
period, In the middle of .the fifteenth . 

S itufy*’. Ihe peat are; beginning^W 
ulaie-': ’their, infeftora^ vvThe 
Burgtrtdlan knight. Bertrandoft. de la — 
Btocquiere, who explored much of the 
Levant , Turkey and the Balkans in the 


lit 

r.iuTO lil 1Hi.il 1 If-IJ 


some Arabic an 

. remarkable account of his travels 
- which includes - pne of the- best 
surviving . ■ descriptions of. ■. medieval 
.. Damascus, He had curiosity. In, the 




* :i:y 


1 ■)■>> 

' •(!•? i ■ 


was distinctly \ Althou ^, , t h e ; official hUtOri- ' next two certturiefi- tjierejwere to be 


a measure of cu.rfpslty; on' . undemanding ' ■ boc 
part. . Curipfilty ^ WaA:’ hot: ... anecdotal, wnich su; 


Gyi * c<llon *l« one may still of standing building! 

* ead ®gnin chronological -Oftier 
vS,f£2r?- 0|ie . tee strengths bf satisfactory, especially i 
.' , 3^wSa5Si* , u®¥' ver Y wdcome iiheeirlier penod.jdai 
ted later medieval ' misleadingly^ 1 ' fortified 
- tJ ? e fourteedth and : build and single date m 
"‘'Wife'iJSjni tee text notably the later Middle Ages, 
■ ^ really does seek architectural hlstoty 

rPffillfoffiiJjfe-ta" the social ind .English castleremffls 
Is dearly his foundation ; foUpwed ». 
virtue haiits developfriDrlt an tne i 


anecdotal, Which shafts -few keneral 
fcoriclurioiiai It is. filled yvH thekfnd of 
pieforisqub' detail . Which her subjects 
Would have thdugbt uDirnporiant. At 
the shmc.timeit is aboqk wjtich <fdu1d 
not nkVe, been written without a yefyr 
thorough knowledge of the scattered 


'■.•sources for tbe-dohiestic life, of the 
. iaifotqcritty or the;-late Middle Ages. ■ 

• (..tin. nijph fn Iphmu hntu man 
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Off the record 


j. Duncan M. Derrett 

G. A. Wells 

The lllslorlcnl Evidence for Jesus 
265pp. Pemberton. £8. 

Q 87975 180 0 

This Is the first scholarly demons* 
iration that Jesus never had any place 
in history. Nothing specific was known 
about his life by tlie time of Paul (ad 
5t>-60). but he was later regarded as 
having preached in Galilee and was 
supposed to have died in Jerusalem 
about ad 30- perhaps because he could 
be identified with an obscure Galilean 
preacher of simitar name. Paul, 
churning to be influenced by him. knew 
nothing of his true ancestry, of his 
miracles or parables or of teachings 
specifically his. Dead hiblicnl 
prophets. Wisdom-writers and living 
ecstntics prophesying in the name of an 
exalted Lord assured Paul that a Jesus 
whose crucifixion hnd ended a life of 
humble suffering was with God: the 
Jewish culture totally englobed and 
explained him: the absence of » 
biography was unimportant. 

Some respected theologians, not- 
ably in Germany, actually leach that a 
Jesus of history is irrecoverable. The 
whole roots of this movement have noi 
yet been traced out, but it is influential. 
G. A. Wells, Professor of German at 
Birkbeck College, finds kindred spirits 
in the late Ernst Haenchen and 
Professor Walter Schmithals; but his 
exposition is his own, he offers shrewd 
insights and for what he suggests to nn 
open mind he alone is responsible. He 
improves on two earlier books, and is 
certainly not to be ridiculed for this 
one, some chapters of which would be 
accepted without murmur even by 
conservatives. 

According to the viewpoint 
elaborately propounded, critical study 
Of the twenty-seven documents of the 
New Testament cannot find anything 
but the vaguest ideas concerning Jesus 
until about ad 90. He had no known 
brothers (James & : Co were a 
“Fraternity of Christ"), Mary (whom ■ 
Wells passes oyer) was an afterthought 
and he never faced Pilate. Jesus's 
adventures were unknown to Paul’s 
contemporaries, and the silence about 
his teachings lasls until the non- 
cahonlcal epistle of the end of the first 
century known as 1 Clement. Mark’s, 
sources are unknown; the- Sayings 
Source (Q) knew Jesus as a Wise Man 
who underwent neither Passion nor 
Resurrection. All silences, in this 


technique, imply ignorance. The 
gospels in vented a biography for Jesus, 
previously unnecessary, and the 
Passion was faked up out of scraps like 
Zech 12: 10 ("They snail look unto me / 
him whom they have pierced . . ,'T. 
hooked on to memories or crucifixions 
under Antiochus IV and Alexander 
Janneus. The gospels' details are 
ignorance eked out by imposture; and 
no one knows what set Paul off at 
Damascus; he was unfair about the 
Law and his presentation of his alleged 
"principal'' is unbalanced anyhow. 

But Wells shows where the Jesus of 
history may be sought, all the better for 
his showing it unintentionally. If many 
records fail to correspond one does not 
dismiss the subject as non-existent. No 
one doubts that Alexander the Great 
lived, though no (wo sources agree; 
and twenty-eight professors diversely 
estimating n student's performance 
cast no doubts on his existence, still less 
his true potential. As regards Jesus's 
long-supposed contemporaries, 
including Paul, no one yet knows what 
a study of early Kabbala will reveal; for 
Ime Kabbala illuminates a great deal of 
New Testament idiom. Furthermore 
the school of Paul, that of Barnabas 
and James, that of Q, of Mark (upon 
whom Matthew and Luke depend 
heavily), a source of John's gospel, the 
Gnostics, the Ebionites and any 
contemporary "heresy", having 
ancient traditions, may be projected 
backwards, with these same "critics''’ 
aid - and by some octangulntion Jesus 
may be pinpointed. But those critics 
must temper their penchant for sour 
conjecture (eg, in any five verses the 
middle three may be declared 
interpolated invention, spoiling an 
otherwise harmonious falsehood). 

Wells's Kommilitonenare unfortun- 
ately weak in two respects. They 
underestimate the very Jewish back- 
ground io Mark and to the non- 
Markan parables and sayings (many of 
which have delightful puns). For 
example, when at Mark 6:3 people say ,- 
"Is this not the artificer, son of Mary 
. . . there is a direct allusion to 
Exod 35:30. where God commissions 
Bezalel (traditionally son of Miriam), 
of the tribe of Judah, to fashion, 
miraculously, the fust Sanctuary-made 
with hands. This is gospel Irony. The 
critics think the information about . 
Jesus s background was snatched from 
the air; but unless Jesus did come from 
“family of artificers the. recondite 
allusion is in vain. There are very many 
examples of the same kind - The critics 
also underrate : Jesus's teaching, 
strangely combining from here and 
there "inauthentic^ and "invented” 


passages to show how unremarkable, 
inconsistent and Questionable he was! 
Weils seems to fall into this trap too. It 
is far from impossible that Jesus's 
teaching created the very same gaps, 
and contrasting attempts to fill them, 
to which Wells and his comrades 
rightly draw attention. 

Jesus is to be dated and placed not 
indeed by nativity or baptism but by his 
teaching; yet how could devotees, as 
the charisma became, inevitably, 
"routinized", rest content with that 
message in an arid or rarified form? 
The teaching is unique. He did not give 
professorialleclures. in his own person 
intellectuals could see the essence of 
maiiy scriptural characters, a prophet, 
a Messiah, perhaps a Son of David, and 
in some eyes he appeared to be a priest 
and even a King. And then his actions 
induced a charismatic response: the 
truth which scribes and Pharisees hhri 
withheld liberated folk at once from 
spiritual "blindness'* and from nervous 
and physical illness. 

Jesus's teaching induces a dis- 
position in the individual. Once he 
recognizes God’s investment in every 
person, his own self-preservation, and 
certainly the preservation of his status, 
take second place to the neighbour’s 
needs. Mother Nature's (or Satan's) 
little game, which operates with the aid 
of pride and greed, is exposed. The 
Teacher enables man to identify with 
God, and a deeper motivation is 
tapped. "Love your enemies" and “Do 
unto others . . (misunderstood by 
Wells) were a breakthrough in the 
Western world. “Works" were un- 
important Rpart from that disposition, 
ana law was irrelevant, being a social 
control for the unrighteous. 

After that other enigma, the 
Resurrection, some believed Jesus 
embodied the Word; God had been 
present on earth. Some thought him 
(merely) Wisdom. Some worshipped 
him (as (he Buddha was worshipped by 
his disciples), as Truth incarnate. 
Adoption means adaptation. To 
recommend Jesus, however faithfully, 
one must translate him. Taken 
seriously, his teaching threatens not 
merely the state but any institution, for 
the Christian can neither be bought nor 
menaced. Wells's reports of the critics' 
"results" powerfully illustrate how 
controversial were the reactions to the 
historical Jesus, how varied and 
persistent the attempts tq domesticate 
and even sterilize his message. This 
book demonstrates in an unrivalled 
way the hiatuses and inconcinnities 
that unexpectedly testify to the 
authentic presence of that one Master, 
always provoklngly siti generis. 


Vaticannals 

Peter Hebblethwaite 


Nicolas Cheetham 

Keepers of the Keys: The Pope in 
History 

34Qpp. Macdonald. £14.95. 

0 356 08584 8 


tyrannical 
success 
derive from 


violence and 

derive from^he^abiriP' 1 p * 
drolomaticreports which iryC?' 
other chap s point of view?”** 4 

respectable 'popes™ flj 0 *" * 
leaves on,, uncertainboKE 
Cheetham stands. He daShfe 
XI s catastrophic Syllnbusjj^ 

‘ asst 


considered as “nn ex 
the papacy regarde 


liiv punii mat ujiuuugii uii pupca ikivc 

claimed to be “the successors of St 
Peter", the common title teljs us very 
little about their life-style, theology, 
political ambitions, cultural or 
architectural settings. 

This creates a problem for the 


^position of»i* 

:d as . — 


An old chestnut has St Peter arriving ai ~ nnc iH~" j ‘i U uuiu, “ e ni 1 at i* 
the Vatican for a papa! conclave. gj" si S™*' ^JSJS 0 **** 
Uncouth and not properly dressed, he LnnSSfJX c egarde< * 35 em> 
is refused admission. The story makes deviation^ ? uro P ean '■hralismd 

MAW-W- h »ve 5S It s«msodd fodS* 

“masterly" a document thTS 
more light on the fears of its 2 
than on its object. 

Much work has been <to« * 
twentieth-century popes. 
always _ reflected here. 


loctf McHugh and Maurice 

glJtttON 

. n*r( History of AnglD-lrlsh 
J^jIrtTFron its origins to the 

C'Sblin: Wolfhound Press. 

1^905473523 


historian'oTthe papgqT HU "period" Montini. the fature pfu?Vl ££ 
lasts for nearly two millennia He exiled to Milan because he 
cannot Namierize . Nor can he hope with Mar Domenicn ■ ■ 
to consider all the firsthand evidence much more complex Ion &£! 
(where U exists) over such a vast span Nor was Montini at C? 
of time. Ye one-man histories sceptical than Tardini'abSk 


continue to be written. 
Cheetham, a retired 
latest in the line 
temerity, says 

“selective” in a short book and 
confesses, "I have inevitably confined 
myself to secondary sources." So this is 
a work of unabashed haute 
vulgarisation. Its originality will lie in 
u - *point of view" 


its 


N - CO «l? S P r °p° 5al lo holtf a Council. On Ik*, 
tired diplomat, is the it was announced he tcleptawdi 

I f d , m, ! s his friend and said that “the horeSdna 
that he had to be doesn’t know what a wasps' n«ki 
opening up". , 

The final chapters seem tohawbca 
put together m great haste. It t 
monstrously unjust and vtiett 
erroneous to say of the Asi&ta 
■ . „ Roman Catholic International L* 

Cheetham is not an apologist for the mission (ARCIC) that “apart fea 
papacy, nor is he a critic. His narrative identifying the issues in the m 
style is fair-minded and judicious. 

Where need be, he can deliver a firm 
moral judgment: the ninth century 
"offers a lamentable record of 
weakness, corruption and violence, n 
catalogue of squalid and unrelieved 
decadence" (p74: I have changed 
“unbelieved”. to "unrelieved"). It wasa 
time of pomocratic rule. He rightly 
remarks that the papal office had sunk 
so low "that it is a wonder anyone could 
be found to fill it”. 

But being a moralist does not mean 
being censorious. When Cheetham 
comes to the “bad popes” of the 
Renaissance, he slays resolutely cool 
and worldly-wise in his judgments. 

Sixtus IV (who gave us the Sistine 
Chapel) was regarded, in Italy at least, 

“with a mixture of tolerant cynicism 
and admiration for his panache”. The 
best that he can find to say about his 
successor. Innocent VIII, is that his 
pontificate was “uneventful”. As for 
Alexander Borgia, his notoriety 
recently renewed by television, 

Cheetham insists that his reign “cannot 
be dismissed as a catalogue of 


deep intelligence, true - „ 

work in the cause of petfer « 
hlstorlnn does not have tobedowff 
but he should allow hirinself to kw* 
from the fence occasionally. . ■ 


The form of perfection 


Daniel W. Hardy • 

Pamela Vermes 
; ' fiiuber on Go<l and the Perfect-Man 
27!pp; Chico:' Scholars Press' (distri- 
buted In the UK by Journal of Jewish 
Studies, Oriental Institutes, PuseV 
fame, Oxford, OX1 ?LE). £7.95. 
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There are peculiar ways in which 
people are bunded, and perhaps blind 
themselves, to what is most important, 
in Martin Buber’s terms, this is a 
; faattwfof; pot being related,, or beine 
improperly related;.tt> another. Btibdr, 
It might 'be , said,' analyses the 
■ gradations -in '.relationships from 
irremtion to full relation, With nil their 
• implications for the "I" and the other 
(there ii. no "IV in itself, no . pure 
Individuality), from the distanced 
relation, of 'T ' to 'Hi" to the reciprocity 
of “&>"<! '‘you”, together with the 
conditions which . enter, .into them, 
natural, human and religious. He does 
all this not in the interests of curiosity, 
which would be to distance hirp and us 
from the issue, but in order to extend 
ana .deepen- thp relationships we 
actually have. 

The Irony is that Buber's con- 
tribution, thought years ago to be a 
seniihal one, has now been distanced. 
In his terms turned Into an "it” - either 
contained for study as "Buber'S ideas” 
or altogether forgotten. Even where he 
is remembered, his writings ate [treated 
as instruction in the skills of human 


relationships and divorced from their 
concern with nature and God-treated 
as a species of humanism, which they 
are , n ° l - fa some , ways, this is 
understandable, because Buber's place 
amongst the religious traditions, 

Eeen7u^ y deflr 0Wn ■ aism * haa never 

^Ttjs.no mean task to undo this. 
Where the focus is, as with Buber, on 
what it is to “live religiously" as distinct 
from providing a philosophy of life or a 
religion, the discussion has to be about 
something which, cannot simply be 
described: The reader has $ bjf helped 


v ,rr,r-r-ia(e a Very careful IV- even 
cgnstrijed idehjTorm of 
rebgiohs Hfe. But U might be Said that 
Vetmes’s book goes even 
beyond these and attempts to enable 

I? re J“ ,e ! 9 Buber himself, 
to say .you tp him ..and to Stand with 
him n embodying that idepf Of life in 
relationship, Which is religip\itf blU not 
.confined to religions, with which he 
was. most concerned ; The best 
compliment that can be; paid to the 
author is to say that the bbo|c succeeds 
remarkably wqll on all these counts. 

_ Mrs Vennes : follows one strand, 
Bubers notion of holiness, of the 
perfect man made In accordance with 
the nature of God. seen by Buber not 
as a “fact” about man but as a '‘doing’’. 
She traces this as it evolved for him 
particularly in the religious experience 
From which he drew his specialui sights 
and pursues it in his attempts, to 
"demonstrate” it, though not as a 
philosophy or theology or through 


biblical scholarship, and without 
collapsing it into a book of principles or 
an elfiical system. The two elements 
basic to this were the renewal of 
holiness (perfect humanity) in service 
of the eventual unification of the world 
into one kingdom, and doing so in 
imitation of the divine attributes of 
presence (through responsibility to and 
for the world) and unity. The basic 
strategy, if it may be called that, was to 
be perfect in the way in which God is 
perfect. 

As Mrs - Verme$ well recognizes, 
Buber was not one who claimedaccess 

'few 

but 7 ! Only' Through-., dialogue-*- the 
.^peaking of Goa to man and ' man's 
response by his actions, in the past and 
the present, each, understood- by 
reference to the other. What is at issue 
is Pod’s presence, the presence of the 

being imitated in human action or 
deeds in relationships. “Ood is present 
- ”l?° F erfectl y with each Other 
would be one way of putting' it. And 
any other. form given to God would- 
rthiS.tf.r-u- a " abstraction by 

r rt 5SL. l u! S !? ,be understood by 
correlating the “coming to form in 

.'human deeds in relationships 1 ' wi h 
God s past bresence as testified to in 
.Scripture. The question of how God 
was present there turns out to be less 
simple than it is often assumed to be. In 


Buber's retranslation (with Frqnz 
Rosenzweig) of Exodus 3:14, God’s 
promise ii, “1 will be there such as I will 
be there.” This.makes it dear that God 
;s not under man’s power; his presence 
is a free presence when the appropriate 
fonn of relationship comes about. At 
this point, Mrs Vermes departs into a 
much wider exploration of ancient and 
modern writers in order to extend the 
rather slender scriptural foundation 
provided by Buber for his claim, and 
does so with good effect. 

The retranslation has a radical 


with rabbinic writings. ‘Even O' 
breadth of the enterprise PhJJ 
overwhelms the treatment . ot«w 
the material presented 
the book is amongst other Wf. 
treasury of rabbinic insist 
nature of the pure 
Recovering the Jewish ojwjj 
inspiration which so deeply 
Buber helps immensely in 
fng him as well as in placing W* 
own religious tradition. , . 
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Descended from the Gaelic 


tweiurf merit of thjs somewhat' 
jLShistory lies. in its plan, the 

I, "The Older 
SEod and Its Literature; 1 , 

Sal Conflict and Transition ; 
rSfte Nineteenth Century tb the 
Lyli*. IV. ‘‘The Irish Literary 
EjS-;V. “After the Revival"; Vf, 
tKrtwiporary Writing". A place for 

JwBT I” f thou B h not 
its P la «- ! l ? eem a f 

n ID m bull to begin a history of 
iHjo-Iridi literature with over thirty 
Gaelic literature, much of it 
&d In manuscript before a single 
EiiWispeaker had set foot in Ireland, 
£1 a early as 1916 Thomas 
SfeDonagh’s Literature in Ireland 
MSted that Anglo-Irish verse 
Srolified an “Irish mode" strongly 
itaced by Gaelic verse, 
frknnore, several books published 
ntfae last twenty years have already 
igracd or tried to demonstrate an 
tabrolen tradition linking the two 
tentures. 1 

Haring begun with Gaelic, the 
uita he! obliged to describe a 
period of “transition" leading to 
Ario-Irisli literature properly so 
cd ed at the beginning of the 
mewntli century; 1 think they are 
afotai, however, if only because 
«»y, period is transitional. The 
rttiprccal influences of Gaelic and 


identifying the issues in the bs 
charitable spirit it did not encoow 
optimistic expectations”. Confute 
is not inspired when the Hand 
Cardinal Wyszyriski is misspelt, ihq 
Schillebeeckx is presented u 1 
Dutchman, when “Christian Sodi 
ists” are said to be implicated in ibtf 
scandal and when Jesuits are destriU 
as a dwindling band dedicated a 
“liberation theology and radical pi 
tics". 

Cheetham's fair-mindedness iM 
modern popes comes very dose i 
complete agnosticism. "Pius XJf.k 
writes, “hns been bitterly arraignedb 
his failure to protect the Jews, end ifc 
charge has- been just is holly dn»' 

These controversies are' likely Id t® 
for many yenrs before a balanced id 
prevails.” Pope John Paul II: “Wu 
eventually bU remembered forlssrij 
resistance to the march of 
his steadfast defence of the that when Roger 

ie liberalism » K «Hogn and Mauncc Harmon come 


£ Irish literature continue today 
:d not cease in the future even if 
the list native speaker of Irish should 
“e, 

Aster folklore and the folktale, no 
.sdwfci : has yet tried to estimate how 
'inttiQ«yc material was transferred 
rattctfuftifingllsh, 1600-1850, without 
4e help af collectors from outside the 
rmlcDhure. This process must still be 
ipagoabiihe Irish-speaking areas but 
fully understood; is anybody 


Culture" is a chapter the authors had to 
write, whether they liked it or not. 
Much honest if uncritical historical 
research was done in Irish by Geoffrey 
Keating, the Four Masters, and others 
in the seventeenth century, and by 
their English-speaking counterparts. 
Archbishop Ussher, Sir James ware 
and William Molyneux. The second 
half of the eighteenth century, 
however, is the age of the charlatan, 
dominated by “Gssian'' Macpherson 
and General Charles Vallancey; the 
poorest hedge-schoolmaster had more 
authentic knowledge of the Gaelic 
language and Celtic myth than these 
seli-proclaimed polymaths. Charlotte 
Brooke's unassuming Reliqites of frish 
Poetry ( 1789) shines like a good deed in 
a naughty world. A similar chapter in 
Part ill entitled “Scholarship , only 
three pages in length, ought either to 
have been omitted or doubled in size: 
as it is, the preposterous Standish 
James O’Grady receives more space 
than those three giants Eugene 
O'Curry, John O' Donovan, and 
George Petrie together. O’Grady's 
"scholarship” consists in his uncritical 
parroting of the work of all three; 
sometimes his critical sense revolts, but 
since he knows absolutely no Irish, 
early or contemporary, he cannot eo 
back to the sources. His equally 
eccentric kinsman, Standish Hayes 
O'Grady, who spurned Zeuss's 
elucidation of the grammar of Old 
Irish, was nevertheless a master of 
Classical Modern Irish, a racy 
translator, and an inspiration to James 
Stephens among others; lie and James 
Hardinian, whose Gaelic texts in Irish 
Minstrelsy first inspired Samuel 
Ferguson's verse translations, are 
omitted from this nineteenth-century 
chapter, while the greatest Irish-born 
Celticist of all, Whitley Stokes, is 
barely mentioned. 

Still, McHugh and Harmon 
generally find the going easier from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The chapter on fiction in Part III is 
excellent, though it pays little attention 
to scholarly work more, recent than 
Thomas Flanagan’S Thk Irish Novelists 
1800-1850 (1959). I find no reference 
to Marilyn Butler's eye-opening Marla 
Edgeworth: A Literary Biography 
(1972), which demolishes so many 
received ideas about the novelist ana 
her father. In the briefer chapter on 


Vivian Mercier 

too in this chapter. Paradoxically, it is 
in the chapter on poetry after the 
Revival, in Part V, that we are given a 

a uick run through all Yeats's non- 
ramatic verse and almost all his prose 
from the beginnings to the second 
version of A Vision (1937): the whole 
thing in five-and-a-half pages. In the 
corresponding chapter on fiction, 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake are both 
similarly tidied away, without a single 
quotation to illustrate their 

unprecedented techniques, in five- 
and-a-half pages once more. (Joyce or 
Yeats would surely find symbolism in 
eleven divided by two.) 

Such handlingof the great masters of 
Modem Anglo-Irish literature compels 
one to ask, “For whom is this book 
written?" The authors mentioq only 
the general reader in their preface, 
whereas the publisher's blurb 

optimistically if ungrammatically 
recommends it to everybody: “both 
general readers, student^. and scholars 
alike". But who is the general render? 
She is, for example, the Voluntary 
Health Insurance secretary in a Dublin 
hospital who sits by your bed and wants 
to know if the Wake is a fraud or, in any 
case, too difficult for her to read. She 
has read and enjoyed Ulysses and, after 
an impromptu seminar, runs off 
without remembering to put down 
your VHI number. How can one offer 
a reader like that Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark? Nor is this a book 
for the scholar: it is not original 
enough; nor does it summarize the very 
latest scholarship in every period. It is a 
book for university students, and 
potentially a good one. A textbook of 
this kind does not stand or fall by what 
it says about Yeats or Joyce or Beckett: 
the tutor or lecturer has a list of books 
about each major figure which he can 
recommend according to the individual 
student's need. What the don himself 
will find useful is the background 
information - on Gaelic culture, 
modem Irish history, or whatever he is 
least familiar with. The standard works 
on these subjects - with some 
regrettable' exceptions -r are listed In 


the bibliography so that he can fill the 
gaps in his own reading. 

Still, even the two chapters I have 
been grousing about survey the 
remaining poets and fiction-writers up 
to the 1950s with justice and sometimes 
with flair. Austin Clarke, for example, 
meets with the recognition that was in 
large part denied him in his lifetime: 
both chapters deal with him at some 
length, as does the chapter on drama, 
which otherwise seems rather routine. 
Lennox Robinson hardly receives his 
due as a serious playwright, his Church 
Street not being mentioned at all. Part 
V concludes with a short chapter on 
writing in Irish: literary people in 
Ireland arc familiar with all the names 
even if they don't actually read the 
language., A translation of Gaelic 
Irefanas answer to Ulysses , Mdirtfn O 
Cadhain’s Qrl na Cilfe, is under way; 
meanwhile, the message to the 
English-speaking world is that good 
modern work is oeing done in Irish. 


original ns that of Fricl or Thomas 
Kilroy. It is the section on fiction, 
however, that is most unsatisfactory. 
Aidan Higgins, a writer hopelessly in 

E ursuit ofa style, is preferred to the 
ialzacian John Broderick, with his 
profound insight into homosexuality as 
well as bourgeois greed and false piety. 
Men of one book, like poor Michael 
Farrell - author of the posthumous Thy 
Tears Might Cease - promising 
youngsters who may blow up on the 
next lap, novelists and storytellers who 
do one thing very well and keep doing 
it, everybody is included except the 
one fiction writer most read in Ireland 
by men. women and children, Eills 
Dillon - author of. for example. Across 
the Bitter Sea (1973), The Head of the 
Family {I960, 1982) and The Island of 
Horses (1956), already a childrens 
classic. 

One final point: before this work 
becomes a standard textbook for both 
undergraduate and post-graduate 
students, as 1 think it can. if must be 
carefully revised from beginning to 
end: text, notes, bibliography, index. 
While there are not very many 
typographical errors in the text, some 
of them are crucial because they occur 
in dates. There are discrepancies in the 
spelling of proper names, especially 
Gaelic ones, within the text itself as 
well as between text and bibliography 
and text and index. The thirty-two- 
page bibliography in double columns is 
potentially very useful but bristles with 
typos; the oddest, perhaps, is “Inst" for 
“Irish" in the Carleton entry -no doubt 
the Freudian slip of a weary compiler. 
Obvious factual errors in the text are 
few, although I found one Teal howler 
-on page 78. where, in a comment on 
BerKeTey, our authorfs) mention, 
"Duns Scotus Eriugena. ^ ■ the’ 
fourteenth-century philosopher.” John 
Duns Scores was certainly a 


The single chapter, "Conte mporaiy 
Writing", that constitutes Part VI finds 
its surest footing in poetry: Thomas 
Kinsella, Richard Murphy, John 
Montague, Seamus Heaney are the 
poets who since 1950 have each 
produced a body of work expressing a 
unique personality; they are all treated 
in some detail here. Others with a body 
of work but a less marked personality, 
like Pearse Hutchinson and Derek 
Mahon, receive less attention. Women 
poets elude the author, while James 
Simmons, who - like it or not - 
certainly has a personality, is unwisely 
left out altogether. In the theatre, one 
can hardly go wrong with Behan and 
Beckett - whose novels are briefly 
treated in Part V - or with Brian Frlel 
and Hugh Leonard. Thomas Murphy, 
admittedly uneven, is the slighted 

figure here: his adaptation of The V icar i-/ U1I9 “ 

of Wakefield.' though avoiding slick- - philosopher of the fourteenth century, 
ness, is as professional as anything but the “line of thought" being 
Leonard has done; A Whistle in the discussed, ifl understand Tl correctly. 
Dark , The Morning after Optimism, belongs to a far greater thinker, the 
and The Sanctuary Lamp reveal an ninth-century Irish philosopher John 
.. .imagination at least as powerful and—Scotus Eriugcpa (or Erigeqa). 


Side-stepping the unmelodic 


of poor Thomas Davis, while Thomas gTAN Smith 
Moore Is, however grudgingly, 
reinstated. 


The two opening chapters of Part 
re historical rather than critical, t 


— -gM hum ifiauiiLU iiobiiiuii vuiiii; ” / , . , rvr v . » 1 • 

to the nineteenth century they never P° et 7 fa Pnrt Yeat ?, s , 
fthiomiiny words that one secret of P nv ' s « Manga n 

Carleton’s greatness lies in his 
native speaker of Irish. Gerald 
JWfflnloo Is never given credit for his 
™*W^ofGaelic, O'Curry testified . 

“N Griffin produced the first 
^fwte, nearly word-perfect English 
of 7?ie Fate of the Children 
pin Tales of the Jury Room (1842), 

Dwk given short shrift here, 

Jgn. then, is a catch-all that 
1.Ptch very much. First comes a 
•“ffa, on . the invasions, which 
Gaelic culture up to about 
reduced Ireland to an English 
Sl? by 1700; passing reference is 
SftS the “Kildare poems’-' in 
English and to Spenser's Irish 
S^? ur *„and miseries. - ^The 
MeofTwo Cultures" pits Daniel 
‘ “hidden Ireland" .. of 
2Sln-century : Gaelic poets 


Steve Ellis 


nas a radical pwu m winxmi»iuf 
significance: God’s name is “He will of Buber’s work, now 
come to. be”. The stress is always on sources arid connections a. 
romina tp be-, as helping and saving, attention, thoseln iHe^er^ 
But this is correlative vVith human tnoderri thought ShoOt ^ 
becoming'' — 1 -. 1 - — ■ . ■ ... ■ taumh. ■ mo 


„ in relationships, 
presence occurs where human 


l Rcti T *H > " other ■ Anglo-Irish 

etent f e n Ce . l ? lur y i are 8 P°° r fa*- 
Wt for Sw ft. w- - 


Westerri and^ Jewish- Sed ^ ho Wo “ ld ! * ave 

reaches its proper form, 

is P-:«=n' in IhWj ^ 


g£ce on MerrimaiT and other 

£!^J S Rl V ed down. The 

ProvmJLi ' fa eatr » and its 
j™ -offshoots 


concern of Western; I «reba S tlons nf ,* I S lgI1 u u 35 

theoloev since Heae and r el ^5 1 « a co faniB!i$m, but there 

HuWJST on "The Prose of 

S’ 8 ? from Swift to Wolfe Tone”- 


uieuiwKr aim-s ‘-“O" ( 

This too was Bube?s conjwjj^ 
the most notable 


r . wwuia wuerc n urnan Hfe 

achieves its proper form in the “perfect 

SSHit'* w 0 ” ? ho '( ,ike the zaddtk) 
w the Torah for others, and is so related 

re them as to bring about the imitation 

cLSS?’ “perfect” one has 

certain definite characteristics or . . , 

rather certain kinds of relation with the most notable tweilh^’^; ■ 

others and the world and himself - participants in tqis ,dw“» h .R*^lMcHugh 

l mltywtb 0,her! and 0rien«d E t owa"5 

Bube , rfrom his relegation bond of the ^ et tres ■ ° n e 

from the position of redemptive bonding 


I suppose, because 'Dr 
wanted, to write it - an 
'$?ree of the best 


N7ta^h^«h.Ir ,a ff e operation, fever more only ti» nej| h S’ 
bonk k y rln? r f0re ’, ^ UT1£;,a vermes’s riigh nighest/'.. 

Sde S d °carefiii a 



LTTrTT' rain' 

includes '**" '“ i ” “ ,,M vkhvuvm*" 0 *."^-^^ hisP 

«oosideratipri of did .riot ' progress ,tQ^5 e - Sui^ 

PvL Ji^^ e J ah . onsh LP sas weJ l f which he drew- 


an rTtni.r j.. * , lsni P s 88 well as which he drew, rrom ^ 

an extensive correlation of his thought and expressed'so eficctj^’ _ 


54T’i d i en ,r rtjptfan of; John . 
-iS"' J ounal r nnd Fintan 
Wiliciintnii5^ 0 "'' : ec °n.on)lcs and 
WiUurv'tou e on ofaetcenlhr 


IV 

are historical ratnar tnan cnucau the 
firet being r history of ideas and ideals 
in Ireland, 1918-1916. and the second 
a chronological account of the Irish 
dramatic movement in Dublin and 
Belfast to 1919. Critical assessments of 
Synge, Yeats, Lady Gregory, and 
O'Casey as dramatists fill a third 
chapter, and a conscientious survey of 
the prose fiction - “the weak point ' of 
the Revival, according to its first 1 
historian, Ernest Boyd - follows, A 
careful comparison with the 1922 
edition of Ireland’s * Literary 
Renaissance, however, will show that* 
Boyd mentions every author listed in 
this chapter^ pairs and compares them 
in similar ways,, arid often makes 
critical judgments that McHugh arid- 
Harmon find themselves obliged to 
endorse. Joyce s' Dubliners and yA\ 
PorltaiCQf the Artist , ihost of James 
Stephens's prose wofks. and almost all 
of George Moore’s Irish fiction - 
including Hell artd ‘Farewell but not, 

• alas, A Drama In MusUri (1886), which . 
has .found hew and .appreciative 
readers lately- are examined as closely 
as limited space allows. 

! Both the general reader, and the 
academic will be- shocked ■ at ' the, 
omission of a full-dress chapter on the* 
earlier lyrical and narrative poetry or 
Yeats. Instead; Part IV.concludes wi(h . 
a brief chapter entitled “Poets of tbe , 
Easter Rising”; among. |ne fifteen 

•leaders executed by firing'Jquads, 

• Joseph' Plunkett Is seen ^tho bfesj 
poet; Patrick Peafse.as a better draft* 
than pofet, Thomas MacDonagh 
"coming into his force” in JS' 
leaving bfehlndhim. real 

in critfcisni and t ranslat ion [rqm .) n sh 


Inviolable Voice; History and 
Twentieth-Century Poetry 
243pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan. 
£17. 

0 7171 1200 4 

The strength of this book derives from 
Stan Smith's pursuit of a clear, 
coherent thesis: that the “Inviolable 
voice" of poetry - the phrase is taken 
from the description of Philomel's song 
in The Waste Land - is, for all its 
melody, instinct with “the violations 
and barbarities of . a class society 
against which “It stands out as against a 
foil", just as the song of Philome 
herselfincludes the name of the brutal 
violator Tereus Ip Eliot's poem. Thus 
the book begins;and ends with Walter , 
Benjamin's comment that “Thcte^nbv 
document of civilization whldifs not at 
the same time ? document of 
barbarism”. 1 and for Smith thq'flntics. 
business is to analyse the poems 
response to the unmelodic history that 
impinges on it. 

Accordingly he distinguishes the 
work of Eliot. Pound and several post- : 
1945 poets, which attempts to preserve ' 
the author’s privileged con^ipMsness 

by “stepping oulside’’ history, from 

(hat of Hardy. Plath Land various pdets . 
.of the 1930s who (thqUgh only bnefly 
and unsarisfacforily-Jn thelatter case) 

sensed in difttfarit .ways the faisitvof 
this : .division between : a reified 
^history” and a transcendent poetic 
self. This, realization is/arelyp joyous 
©Vent; thus Smith $XplalnTt.hfe tragic 
power of Plath '4 poetry as proceeding 
Sdm her '.jelufc bt .be*n|i .stfjjed by 
Inescapable ; determining forees t gf 
Wading : "Waist-defep in hist6ryV.'^s 
\vWiri)irTreesrputsit, ButeycMhjW; 
bbel$ who wdulaulti m ate! y their 


accolade seems a having-it-botli-ways 
afterthought, and leaves one not 
altogether, clear ahaut Smith's criteria 
of poetic value. 

"Prufrockian" is used in, Inter 
. , .. Y® 1 chapters to signify the aristocratic seifs 

attempting to reconcile this attempts lo resist the degradation of 
participation with his commitment to everyday society. Again Smith finds a 


emerges ns an unresolvablc 
contradiction in the work itself. 
Pound's Cantos are n monument lo this 
dilemma, accepting “the obligation of 
the artist to participate actively in the 
history of his period” and 


an unchanging, timeless order of 
things”. Out of the struggle for an 
inviolability that is known, if not 
confessed, to be. impossible the 
century's poetry has been- born. 


tone of contempt in Individual poems 
where it is not necessarily there, in 
Pound's response to the female subject 
of “The Garden” and of course in 
several utterances by Larkin - ihdiigh . 
again in his reference tp the 


This is a fruitful approach to modern "gfa fa h , 

ss^i ||HS d teissas 

enables Smith jjj* windows" he doesn't aeem sufficiently 

lUSrUllf k 8 Snt ‘ to enter info the spirit of Larkin's sense 

method is not always . appi'co a* . ,. , . «, . “An . indigestible. 

sensitively as it might be, sterility". On the other hancf Smith 
often rather brusque in ^handlirig p j-( Rr dy.as trying to cross t he divide : 

the one of mdi^nAui pwjs, ,Thg 4s ^ Sri histbiy that these Prufrockian. 

cisni' {fesfeasass* 

■ l, arrogaij^j(W superiority, runtlirig -t-w t« nS «« 

through.;; eftriy poems; 


j n maierialfworld": This seems to me an 

=assaws •« f^25S 


how Hardy is being any less "evasive’ 
than Eliot In his journey into a love-lit 
pastoral of forty years earlier. 

airmn unocrcsummca i«c. «^icih ui , . For all*, this, .Smith s study ,is. 
Eliot’s “alienation” by ignoring the admirable , in ifs analytical vigour, 
despair, guilt and even self-loathing There fire further extended dlsepssiops 
apparent in the early poetry, Similarly "of what he Caljs the "maralsant:’ pofefs. 
When he talks, ot the "privileged of the 1930s and of Hughes,- Gunn and 


supposed \6. "delight" in his secession 
from history when he proclaims "I was 
neither .at -the hot gates , < .". But 
Smith underestimates the. extent of 



that once Eliot had slde-stepMd. with’ the, prospect ' of- its Own 
history he had to face what he saw aji an .redundancy. .? Xet=dne figure: who 
even more formidable Oppoi«ht.;prte tetlmly seems to occupy 4 central; 
does not need, endorse BlfaFs iplace ip the; argument .Is oihilfod: 
Christian - beliefs to see that Smith’s - *hn havfnc inherited . a 


1‘Bbdy bf Fate” ntid thus join the. 
irtm 8 .masttf4 ,, who are described. 

ie Autobiographies aibringlng "the.: 

whole' ronjest,’ Andromeda; Pftrsetir 
anif t hedragoh , in tb M ihe.clrcle o! tlreir 




